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| PUBLIC UTILITIES AS INVESTMENTS. 


Our public utilities, which were in the category of 
semi-speculative investments, have or will become a 
preferred class, because the whole plan or regulation 
by commission must rest upon the fundamental 
proposition of a fair return on a fair capitalization.— 
Guy E. Tripp. 











Facts as to Public Utilities Securities as Investments. 


In the last few years, the attention of the investing public 
has been directed to the stability of public utility securities. It 
has been shown that the dividends of public utilities are not 
affected by panics and business depressions to the same extent 
as are dividends of railroads and industrial organizations. In 
the period following the 1907 panic, the earnings of the public 
utilities were not affected to a degree necessitating reductions 
of dividends. 

The war in Europe has now been going on for over four 
months but the volume of business and earnings of public util- 
ity corporations has been fully maintained in most cases—a 
statement which cannot be made relative to the railroad and 
In fact, these last mentioned in- 
dustries have reported, in many instances, a great falling off 
For 
proof of the favorable opinion toward public utility securities, 


many industrial enterprises. 
in their business with a consequent decline in earnings. 


one has only to look over the quotations of the various stock 
exchanges, which have now re-opened. A comparison of the 
Present prices with those of July 30, shows that the public utility 
stocks are held at considerable advance over the prices on that 
day; and also that the advance has been much greater than in 
the case of industrial and railroad stocks. Another indication 
of the growing regard for public utility securities is the fact 
that during the last three years, national banks have been in- 
creasing their holdings of the bonds of public utilities and de- 
creasing the amounts invested in railroads and industrial bonds. 
The telephone companies are now recognized as being in the 





class of the stable public utilities and there is no reason why 
their securities should not share the public’s favor. Figures 
recently compiled covering the operations of public utilities, 
industrials, and railroads, for the last 30 years, show the util- 
ities, taken as a whole, to have been successfully operated. The 
net earnings, in per cent. of capital invested, for public utilities 
was found to be 8.45; for industrials, 7.79 per cent., and for 
railroads, 4.25 per cent. Figures were also compiled covering 
the same period but from a different point of view, that of liabil- 
ity of being placed in the hands of the receivers. The risk of 
receivership, in per cent. of capital invested, for public utilities 
was found to be 0.37 per cent.; for industrials, 2.07 per cent.; 
and for railroads, 1.84 per cent. 

The years 1907-1911, which were the years of business de- 
pression, bear strong testimony as to the stability of public 
utilities. In the net earnings of gas and electric companies for 
these years, there was an increase of 60 per cent. and of elec- 
tric railways 20 per cent. 

The earnings of railways decreased 20 per cent. in 1907-1908 
and for the period 1907-1911 there was an increase in earn- 
ings of only 5 per cent. For the same period, net earnings 
of industrial enterprises varied from 20 per cent. increase 
to 25 per cent. decrease. 

These figures are interesting to telephone men, for they know 
what records their companies have made, in regard to net earn- 
ings, in years of business prosperity and depression. It is safe 
to say that their figures, as a whole, compare most favorably 
with the figures given for other public utilities. 

The advent of public utility commissions in the various states 
should serve to strengthen the positions of telephone companies 
from an investor’s standpoint. The telephone is now admitted 
to be a necessity and the business is growing much faster than 
railroads, the securities of which have been so long a favorite 
The reason for this faster growth is that com- 
munities grow within themselves much faster than railroads 


with investors. 


extend, and the telephone naturally grows with the community. 
Knowing the facts relative to the stability of the telephone 
business, investors will be more and more inclined to invest 
in telephone business, which is certain to increase with the 
growth of the country. 
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Will You Help Santa Claus? 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


There is a Santa Claus and you know it—only he doesn’t call on grown up 
folks. They have to get their presents from each other. He can’t make enough 
things for everybody in the world—he hasn't sufficient facilities. 

Up at the North Pole, labor is scarce, so he can’t increase his working force to 
keep up with the growth of population. Besides, there’s no machinery in his coun- 
try. Everything is done by hand, and it’s a problem to gather all the trees and man- 
ufacture the millions of toys that boys and girls annually expect. 

It isn’t fair to tell fibs about him just because you can’t hang up your socks where 
your stockings used to dangle, and come down on Christmas morning to find them 
bulging with oranges and nuts and candies. If you'd take time to think about it, you'd 
be ashamed of your ingratitude for past favors. You go around now shrugging your 
shoulders and saying that you don’t believe in him. But it’s the other way around— 
he doesn’t believe in you, or in anybody else who belittles him. 

He won't come to a house where faith doesn’t call him. When you lose interest 
in him, that very minute you destroy all possibility of his finding you. So be mighty 
careful and leave the chimney open. He can climb down the smallest hole and squirm 
through a radiator tube, but he can’t get past suspicion. 

He has another enemy, too—poverty. Every Christmas morning there are thou- 
sands of poor people who wait expectantly, and then find that poverty has kept Santa 
Claus out. They have so little at any time, and need so much all the time, that on 
Christmas day they ought to get first choice. 

If anybody’s to be disappointed, it should be the little ones of the rich. Their 
parents can make it up for them. They're always well fed and clothed. They live 
in beautiful homes and are constantly receiving playthings and candy. Their aunts and 
uncles remember birthdays and all such occasions. They're so used to presents that they 
grow tired of them at the end of a day or two, and aren't at all excited or grateful 
when another game, or drum, or doll, or bicycle, is added to the dozens of neglected 
gifts which they are continually receiving. 

There are twice as many unappreciated toys in such households as are needed 
to make every child in town jump with joy on Christmas morning. Let’s help Santa 
Claus and make 1914 a year of all ’round happiness. Let each of us who has more 
than he actually needs, pick out at least one poor family and assist the old man. It 
won't cost you more than a few dollars to avert a Christmas tragedy. 

Oh! It is a tragedy for a man out of work, or a woman out of pennies, to face 
a wretched bairn and try to explain the inexplicable. 

Be a Good Fellow and come through! You'll never be able to buy as much self- 
respect for so little. Besides, there’s a ledger, somewhere beyond the stars, on which 
more than one debit to conscience and duty is entered against you. It may be that 
a mighty big lot of absolution can be purchased at a discount Christmas day. Think 


it over, old man. 
Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 
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The Telephones of ;}Uruguay—A South American Center 


Manager of Compania Telefonica de Montevideo Tells of Telephone Systems in the Republic of Uruguay— 


History of Companies—Description of Equipment, Construction and Operating Practice— 
Published Through Courtesy of The Telephone News 


By A. B. Powers 


Ever been in Uruguay? No, probably not. Know anything 
about that country? No, practically nothing. And aren't 
these answers fairly typical of what many of us know about 
the ten countries comprising South America? So, today, 
when the terrible European war has given our country its 
wonderful export opportunity in South America, it is surely 
of interest to learn something of the telephone developments 
of one of those rich countries. 

The first telephone franchise in the Republic of Uruguay 
was granted to Captain Benjamin D. Manton, a North Amer- 
ican, in February, 1891, and in the following year his rights 
were purchased by the River Plate Telephone & Electric Light 
Co., of London. In the River Plate, this company was more 
familiarly known as the Gower Bell Telephone Co., which 
name was derived from the’ style of telephones then used. 

In December, 1882, a franchise 
was granted to Edward Jackson, 
an Englishman, who sold _ his 
rights to the firm of Porritt & 
Co., which in turn sold out to La 
Compania Telefonica La Uru- 
guaya, a limited liability company 
incorporated in the city of Monte- 
video in the year 1885. 

The Montevideo Telephone Co., 
Ltd. was incorporated in London 
in July, 1888. On August 1 of 
the same year it took over the 
control of La Compafiia Telefén- 
ica La Uruguaya and in Decem- 
ber of the same year purchased 
the business of the Gower Bell 
company. 

In 1891 a franchise was grant- 
ed to Pedro Duque Saavedra, a 
Spaniard, for the establishment of 
telephone exchanges in the de- 
partments outside of Montevideo, 
and this business was purchased 
by The Montevideo Telephone 











Operating Room in the Aguada Exchange. 











Co., Ltd., about 12 years later. 

From the establishment of the 
telephone industry in 1881 up to 
present time, the system has been 
aerial with earth circuits. Up to 
the date of sale, the River Plate 
Telephone & Electric Light Co. 
used Gower Bell telephones and 
Gilliland switchboards, and the 
Compafiia Telefonica La Uru- 
guaya used Bell-Blake telephones 
and Williams switchboards, both 
companies using No. 14 galvanized 
iron wire for the lines. 

The Montevideo Telephone Co. 
after purchasing the Uruguaya 
and Gower Bell companies, im- 
mediately installed in its central 
exchange, a multiple manual 
switchboard (which in those days 
was the latest development in 
telephony) of 2,000 lines capacity, 
eliminated all of the Gower Bell 
telephones and Gilliland switch- 
boards, retaining in use the Bell- 
Blake telephones and the Williams switchboards in the branch 
exchanges. 

The Bell-Blake telephone was a combination of the Bell 
magneto and the Blake microphone, and in the year 1895 the 
latter was substituted by what is known as the “Delville” 
microphone, the Bell magneto being retained. 

In 1900, the Williams switchboards were replaced by 
standard switchboards manufactured by the Western Elec- 
tric Co., and are still used. 

The development of the telephone industry in Uruguay, 
especially in the city of Montevideo, the capital of the re- 
public, has been slow and, though in a measure due to the 
financial crises through which the country has passed, is 
largely due to the defective aerial installation. The poles are 
from 10 to 40 meters (32.8 to 130 feet) in height and some 
of them carry over 500 lines. 

It is not for want of enterprise that this state of affairs 
exists, as The Montevido Telephone Co., Ltd., has, since 1901, 
been negotiating for a franchise which would enable it to in- 
stall an underground plant in connection with the common 
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battery system of switchboards. In the meantime it has in- 
stalled many miles of aerial cables, rewired the multiple switch- 
board so that each operator attends to but 66 drops instead 
of 100 as formerly, and in the branch exchanges uses specially 
manufactured standard switchboards with 80 drops and 15 pairs 
of cords. 

On June 30, 1889, The Montevideo Telephone Co., Ltd., had 
1,634 subscribers in the city of Montevideo and on June 30, 
1914, there were 6,049 stations, an increase of but 4,415 for a 
period of 25 years. The company also has 18 branch exchanges 
in the departments outside of Montevideo, in towns and vil- 
lages which communicate with the capital. The number of 
stations is only 654, a very small number considering the im- 
portance of towns like San José with a population of 15,000, 
Florida 9,500, Canelones 8,500, Rosario 500 and Las Piedras 
4,000. The length of the longest trunk line is 108 miles. 

In all of the exchanges, female operators are employed and 
in the city of Montevideo the service is permanent, but in the 
departments, service is given from 6 a. m. to 10 p. m. With 
the exception of the chief engineer, who is a Scotchman, the 
electricians, instrument fitters, linemen, etc., are Uruguayans, 
the language being Spanish. There are 243 female and 158 
male employes in the service of the Montevideo company. 

In 1889 La Sociedad Cooperativa Telefénica Nacional was 
incorporated in Montevideo and today has 2,000 stations, which 
also shows the slow development in a city with 373,000 popula- 
tion. 

The Cooperativa company uses Berliner telephones and Wil- 
liams switchboards, open wires, and has less than one-half 
mile of aerial cables. 

There are local telephone companies in a few departments 
which have no connection with the capital, such as Tacuar- 





Central Exchange Building at Montevideo. 


embé with about 700 subscribers, Durazno 800, Minas 500, 
Colonia 200 and Maldonado 150. 

Violent storms—in fact, cyclones—frequently sweep over 
Montevideo, causing heavy damage to the telephone plant. In 
March, 1913, 258 large poles of the Montevideo Telephone Co. 
fell into the streets, the broken wires getting into contact with 
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the electric light and traction plant killing several horses, but 
fortunately no lives were lost. 

The government has finally realized that the telephone plant 
is a perpetual menace to life and property, and the question 
of underground plant will, in all probability, be settled within 
a few months. 





Earnings of Ohio State Telephone Company. 

The income of the Ohio State Telephone Co. after deduct- 
ing expenses, is considerably in excess of the estimates made 
by the engineers for the first year’s results. This is based on 
the showing of the first 100 days of the new organization, 
from July 23 to October 31. 

The estimates given in the report of the engineers repre- 
sented the actual average earnings of the constituent com- 
panies for the five years ended December 31, and gave $994,- 
074 as the total expected after deducting expenses, and allow- 
ing for depreciation. For the first 100 days, the company 
reports a net income, of $292,588, which is at the rate of 
approximately $1,067,000 a year. At this rate of earnings, 
the company will exceed its first year’s estimate by approxi- 
mately $90,000. There is little doubt but what the actual show- 
ing will be even better, as the new management of the prop- 
erties is introducing economies of operation throughout the 
system, and at the same time greatly improving efficiency. The 
showing for the first 100-day period reported is $71,868 greater 
than for the corresponding period last year under the former 
organization of the properties. After making deductions for 
interest charges of the company there is remaining for the 
100-day period $154,435. On this basis the balance for the year 
would be $513,990. ‘ 

The net income of the constituent companies for the corres- 
ponding period last year was $96,070, showing a gain this year 
of $58,365. The surplus remaining after charging out preferred 
dividend allowances for the 100-day period, is $71,190, as com- 
pared with $37,449 for the same period last year, representing 
an increase of $33,741. At this rate the surplus after pre- 
ferred dividends for the year would be approximately $209,490, 
which is equal to 4.02 per cent. on the common stock of the 
company. 

This rate of earning on the common shares of the company 
compares with an estimate of 2.6 per cent. made by the en- 
gineers and based on the five-year average of the properties. 





Oklahoma Companies Urged to Join Association. 

The Oklahoma Telephone Association is sending out a letter 
of Christmas greeting and good cheer signed by Horace Tru- 
man, president and Frank McGuire, secretary and treasurer of 
the association, to the various telephone companies in the state. 
In this letter are set forth a few of the many benefits of mem- 
bership in the association and companies which are not already 
members are strongly urged to become affiliated. 

The letter also calls attention to the fact that a new legisla- 
ture will be in session when the next meeting of the association 
is held. The suggestion is also made that officials of each com- 
pany give the matter serious attention and be ready to tell how 
any law that is proposed will affect their company. In the past, 
bills that would have been detrimental to the interests of the 
small exchanges, have been proposed; but with the educational 
campaign that has been carried on by the Oklahoma Telephone 
Association, they have been modified or defeated. 





Convention of Kansas Independent Telephone Association. 


Secretary Fred Coulson announces that the Kansas Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association will hold its annual conven- 
tion at the National Hotel in Topeka, January 5, 6 and 7. 
The association has, at the present time, the largest active 
membership in its history and the coming convention prom- 
ises to be the largest telephone convention ever held in 
Kansas. The program will be announced later. 

















Convention of the Missouri Association Best in Its History 


Attendance and Interest in Convention Held Last Week in Kansas City the Greatest of any Telephone Meeting 


Held in Missouri—Papers and Discussions Along Lines of the Real Essentials 
Which Develop and Build Up the Industry 


The third annual convention of the Missouri Telephone 
Association, which was held on December 9 and 10 at the 
Coates House, in Kansas City, proved to be the biggest and 
most enthusiastic telephone convention ever held in the state 
of Missouri. Over 300 were in attendance at the convention 
meetings and more than 200 attended the banquet held on 
Wednesday evening. The entire parlor floor of the hotel was 
reserved for the convention and for the exhibits. 


First Day’s SEssION. 

The convention was called to order by President Houck 
McHenry, of Jefferson City, Mo., at 2 p. m., after which Hon. 
G. H. Forsee, industrial commissioner of the Commercial Club 
of Kansas City, Mo., delivered the address of welcome. He 
not only made the members feel that Kansas City was glad 
to extend a welcome, but also convinced them that the city 
is progressive and enjoying a splendid financial era. A re- 
sponse was made by Dr. S. T. Neill, of Clinton, Mo., in his usual 
happy manner. 

President Houck McHenry then addressed the convention, 
outlining the work of the association, and showing the bene- 
fits to be derived by co-operation on the part of the members, 
urging all to stand together in building up the association and 
improving the telephone situation in general, and especially 
in Missouri. 

Following President McHenry’s address, J. C. Kelsey, finan- 
cial editor of TELEPHONY, read an interesting paper on “Teleph- 
ony,” which referred to the telephone business in general, urg- 
ing the members to get together and improve the opportunity 
for better telephone service, and that each company should 
strive to gain and retain the respect of the subscribers and 
the public in general. 

The large attendance on the afternoon of the first day showed 
the appreciation of the members of the association for Mr. 
Kelsey. Many of them expressed themselves as being desir- 
ous of seeing and meeting “Kelsey,” whose articles they have 
been reading for several years. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The report of W. W. Johnson, secretary of the Missouri 
association, showed that the association was in a flourishing 
condition. Many new members had been secured in the last 
nine months and the increase was very marked. In his re- 
port, Secretary Johnson also stated that at the present time 
in the state of Missouri there are about 500,000 telephones in 
use and 1,240 exchanges in operation and that 5,000 females 
and 4,500 males, or a total of 9,500 persons are employed in 
the telephone business in the state of Missouri. There exists 
perfect harmony between the association and the members of 
the Missouri Public Service Commission, and the rulings and 
orders, as made by the commission during the past year, were 
universally satisfactory, both to the telephone companies and 
to the public, and not in a single instance had an appeal been 
taken by the telephone companies to the courts. 

The following special and standing committees were then ap- 
pointed: Committee of five, consisting of the president, sec- 
retary and three others as a legislative committee; a nominat- 
ing committee of five, to nominate the officers in accordance 
with the by-laws and a committee of three on resolutions. 

The next speaker, Mr. Plummer of Ava, Mo., told of the 
service rendered his company in its hearings before the pub- 
lic service commission, and advised all non-members to join 
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the association without delay. He brought out the fact that 
without-any cost to his company, assistance of valuable char- 
acter has been given in his hearings before the commission. 


THE BANQUET. 


On Wednesday évening the banquet was held, Dr. S. T. 
Neill presiding. A musical program was rendered by a clever 
crowd of cabaret singers. Much amusement was afforded by 
the antics of Mr. Plummer, of Ava, and Mr. McLaurin, of 
Oak Grove. Dr. Neill convulsed the crowd when he asked 
those whose names were called to stand up. After A. E. 
Wright and H. Bolding, both of Cole Camp, Mo., stood up, 
Dr. Neill said, “Gentlemen! Let me introduce you to ‘Mutt 
and Jeff.” The disparity of their sizes caused much merri- 
ment. 

The following “Medley” 
McHenry at the banquet: 


was read by President Houck 


If I had my way in this world, if I were at the bat, — 

I’d charge for ‘phones what they were worth, and let it go at 
that. 

But if I were you, and you were me, and you were at the bat, 

I’d fight you to the last big ditch, with the “Public Service Act.” 


And that’s the way we live at peace, just fighting ali the time. 
I cite to you my service costs, which you are sure are primed. 
I show to you my balance sheet, and figures never iie, 

Then you say things that causes heat, and fur begins tc fly. 


And many things are said by each, the other side to plague, 

But thanks to Major and his friends, we have Missouri’s 
Hague. 

We go to them with troubles sore, and lay them at their feet, 

They delve into the tangled mass with methods most complete. 


As guardians of the public weal, as agents for the state, 
They marshal facts and listen to, the matters we relate, 
Of how our profit is absorbed in heading off the cost, 

And then we see, by glint of eye, thin particles of frost. 


Our farmer friend, the Mutual man, is free from all restraint, 
His troubles are just his alone, you cannot file complaint. 
He sits enthroned amidst his ‘phones, an arbiter of fate, 
And sells his service just for “hire,” not “profit” says the state. 


His methods of construction are as crude as they can be, 
His lines zigzag across the state, and jump from tree to tree. 
He hurdles not, wire fences that are build aside the road, 
Just hitches on his party lines, then doubles up the load. 


But cheer up now, you men of might, we’re in the game to stay, 
We're getting down to cases now, we'll make the business pay. 
With men like Kelsey on the job, to fire so straight and true. 

There’s naught left now, for you and I, but dare to die or do. 


No longer will a circle drawn, stand for a diaphragm, 

McShane, of public service fame, presents another diagram. 

Our books must be according to the mandate of the state, 

And heaven help the men who must revise them up to date. 

We'll pin our faith to Major’s choice of five men, good and 
true, 

When they put men like Player and Frank Lathrop on the 
crew. 

We differ now and then, it’s true, and argue round and round, 

But they know us and we know them, and Johnson’s on the 
ground. 


This is the third time we have met, as sheep within the fold, 
To listen to our wise men talk, though half has not been told. 
To hearken to the tales of men like Kelsey, Todd and Ross, 
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Independent Telephone Association of America 
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Who’ll make you think you’ve made a gain, although you may 
have lost. 


We like this town of busy marts, set on so many hills, 

For we who live back in the sticks, it has so many thrills, 
And I do hope while we are here, as live wires of the nation, 
That no one will forget himself, and buy the Union Station. 


TuHurspAY MorNING SESSION. 


After the convention was called to order Mr. Woolf, of 
the Jovian Order, addressed the convention, explaining the 
purpose of the order and inviting the co-operation of the as- 
sociation and asking the members to join the order. 

F. B. MacKinnon, secretary: of the National Independent 
Telephone Association, addressed the convention on the war 
tax requirements, bringing out many new facts on the require- 
ments in handling the war tax collections and accounting. 

W. O. Pennell, building and equipment engineer of the 
Southwestern Telegraph & Felephone Co., of St. Louis, then 
gave an illustrated lecture on “Storm and Flood Damage.” 
Stereopticon views were shown, covering the first switchboard 
ever constructed, switchboards used in Korea, China, Paris 
and other foreign cities and countries; also new modern 
buildings and modern construction of plants in the United 
States. Views of the floods at Dayton, Ohio, Kansas City and 
other points in Missouri, and damages to lines caused by sleet, 
wind, snow and freak damages of various characters made 
the lecture interesting as well as instructive. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the afternoon session, G. M. Hunt, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, of Madison, Wis., delivered an 
interesting talk on “Wood Preservation,” accompanied by 
stereopticon views. His table showed the average life of poles 
untreated and poles treated with various processes, the effect 
on cedar, chestnut and other poles. Upon the conclusion ot 
his talk, his hearers were thoroughly convinced that it is 
to their advantage to use treated poles. 


TuHeE Missourt ACCOUNTING SYSTEM. 


The next speaker of the afternoon, J. M. McShane, chief 
accountant of the Missouri Public Service Commission, was 
then introduced. He explained the accounting system and re- 
ports as required by the Missouri commission of all the small- 
er companies, whose annual income would be less than $10,000, 
showing sample pages of the various books required. The han- 
dling of the accounts through the different classifications was 
carefully explained. Mr. McShane also urged a uniform sys- 
tem of bookkeeping in order that the commission might re- 
ceive adequate financial statements on which to base any action 
nécessary for it to take. 

Regular uniform statements are to be required from all com- 
panies beginning January 1, 1915. He warned against mis- 
leading accounting, and declared that practically half the com- 
panies in the state were losing money, although the books 
showed a profit. This discrepancy was caused by the failure 
to charge off depreciation in operating expenses. 

He fully convinced his hearers that the Missouri Public Serv- 
ice Commission was endeavoring to co-operate, in every manner 
possible, with the telephone companies, and to assist them in so 
setting up and keeping their accounts as to show the actual 


condition existing from a financial standpoint in every ex- 
change. A vote of thanks was extended to Mr. McShane by 
the members of the association. 

Fred Coulson, secretary of the Kansas Independent Tele- 
phone Association, invited the members present to attend the 
annual convention of the Kansas association, which will be 
held January 5, 6 and 7 at Topeka. 


SUMMARY OF COMPLAINTS TO THE COMMISSION. 


Frank Lathrop, telephone expert of the Missouri Public Serv- 
ice Commission, then analyzed the summary of the complaints 
received .by the commission in which the telephone and tele- 
graph companies were involved. He stated that one-fourth 
of all the complaints received by the commission of any char- 
acter, concerned the telephone companies and showed how im- 
portant the people considered the commission and how close it 
came into their lives. Of the 74 formal complaints which 
reached the commission during the year, 66 had been settled 
by stipulation of the parties, the commission merely issuing the 
order asked for. Less than half required an arbitrary order 
of the commission. 

Of 152 informal complaints, 31 were against the quality of 
the service; 48 relating to amounts of rates and 73 relating 
to standard practices of companies. Thus practically half of 
all the troubles was due to lack of uniform rules, terms of 
contract for service, etc., and without great difficulty, he be- 
lieved that the general management of companies and charges 
could be standardized in Missouri. 


COMMITTEES ON RULES. 


The committee on rules submitted the report and the pro- 
posed set of rules for the adoption by the different companies, 
covering their dealings with the subscribers and the public in 
general. The report was referred to the executive committee 
for further investigation. 


CoMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The committee on resolutions made the following report 
which was unanimously adopted. 

We, your committee on resolutions, beg leave to make the 
following report: 

Whereas, Kansas City has extended an invitation and en- 
tertained this association, and 

Whereas, Messrs. G. H. Forsee, J. C. Kelsey, F. B. MacKin- 
non, W. O. Pennell, G. M. Hunt, J. M. McShane and Frank 
Lathrop, have honored and instructed this association during 
the session, thereby making this meeting the most profitable 
in the history of the organization, and Mr. MacKinnon, secre- 
tary of the National association, has secured exceptional re- 
sults in legislative matters. 

Therefore, be it resolved that our guests have the heartiest 
and sincere thanks of every member of this association. 

We also wish to express our appreciation to Mr. Purt, cf 
the Blue Goose Cafe, for the splendid entertainers furnished 
by him at our banquet. 

Your committee further desires to call the attention of 
this association, to the untiring work for the benefit of the 
telephone operators of this country, of the publication of 
TELEPHONY. We recognize it as the leading telephone journal 


now published and under its able and efficient editors, includ- 
ing Messrs. McMeal, Edwards and Kelsey, we believe it to be 
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indispensable to every telephone operator, and therefore ask 
it to become the official organ of this association. 

We commend our rotund and genial president, Houck Mc- 
Henry, to the tender mercies of this association. 

We appreciate the many duties of the secretary of this asso- 
ciation and desire to commend W. W. Johnson as a capable, 
efficient and painstaking secretary. 

We also wish to thank the different manufacturers who have 
exhibited at this convention. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The present officers and executive committee were re-elected 
with the exception of W. O. Randall, of Joplin, who is suc- 
ceeded by C. J. Myers, of Kansas City, Mo., on the executive 
committee. 

The officers of the Missouri Telephone Association for the 
coming year are as follows: President, Houck McHenry, of 
Jefferson City; treasurer, A. B. Clarke, of Kansas City; mem- 
bership secretary, G. W. Schweer, of Windsor; secretary, W. 
W. Johnson, of Jefferson City. The following constitute the 
executive committee: H. C. Todd, Maryville; J. A. Hudson, 
of Columbia; C. W. Boutin, of Cape Girardeau; C. J. Myers, 
of Kansas City; Dr. S. T. Neill, of Clinton; M. L. Golladay, 
of Holden; R. A. Guthrie, of Macon; G. V. Ross, and W. H. 
Bassett, both of St. Louis. 

The manufacturers were well represented at the convention 
and notes relative to their exhibits are published in another 
section of this issue. 


Civil Service Examinations for Engineer and Inspector. 

The United States Civil Service Commission announces open 
competitive examinations for junior telegraph and telephone 
engineer and for telegraph and telephone inspector. From 
the registers of eligibles resulting from these examinations, 
certification will be made to fill vacancies as they may occur 
in these positions with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under the act poviding for the valuation of the property of 
common carriers. 

The examination for junior telegraph and telephone engineer 
will be held January 20, 1915. As a result of this examination, 
two grades of eligibles will be established: Grade 1, with a 
salary ranging from $1,200 to $1,680 per year and grade 2, 
with a salary of from $720 to $1,080 per year, including neces- 
sary expenses when absent from headquarters in the discharge 
of official duties. 

On January 12, 1915, the examination for telegraph and tele- 
phone inspector will be held and as a result of the examination, 
three registers of eligibles will be established, the salaries in 
each case ranging from $1,200 to $1,800 per year with neces- 
sary expenses when absent from headquarters in the discharge 
of official duties. The three registers to be established are: 

(1) Eligibles who have had telegraph experience with tele- 
graph companies or with railroad companies, or who have had 
a combination of telephone and telegraph experience with 
railroad companies. In the latter case, applicants should fully 
state the amount of each kind of experience, as the»combined 
experience will qualify for this register even though the ex- 
perience be largely telephone. 

(2) Eligibles who have had general experience with tele- 
phone companies only. 








(3) Eligibles who have combined general experience with 
telegraph companies or railroad companies and telephone com- 
panies. To qualify for this class the applicant must have had 
at least three years’ experience in each branch of the work. 

Applicants will not be assembled for this examination but 
will be rated upon the evidence adduced as to their general 
and technical education and training. 

Further information regarding these examinations may be 
obtained upon application to the United States Civil Service 
Commission, at Washington, D. C. For applications relative to 
entrance in the examination for junior engineer Form 2,039 
should be requested and Form 1,800 for the examination for 
junior inspector. 





Valley Home, of Michigan, Improving its System. 

The Valley Home Telephone Co., with headquarters at Sagi- 
naw, Mich., has closed a contract for a new switchboard in 
Bay City, Mich., and along with the announcement comes the 
statement that many improvements are about to be made to 
the service of the company. The company will maintain two 
central offices in Bay City, one on the west side of the city and 
one on the east side. 

It is also planned to replace the outside open wire construc- 
tion with aerial cables, thus doing away with much, if not 
all, of the line trouble. The erection of the cable is already 
under way. Many features new to the state of Michigan are 
to be embodied in the new installation, including automatic peg 
count, disconnect and ringing, secret service, so far as the op- 
erator is concerned, and automatic distribution of load. 

The properties of the Owendale Independent Telephone Co., 
of Owendale and Gagetown, Mich., have been added to the 
Valley Home properties through purchase, thus giving the 
Valley subscribers connection with more than 300 telephones 
in that section of the state. Through traffic arrangements en- 
tered into within the last few months, subscribers connected 
with the Fairgrove and Birch Run Independent exchanges are 
also available to subscribers of the Valley Home company. 
New Long distance circuits have been completed between the 
following points: Cass City and Gagetown, Owendale and 
Pigeon, Frankenmuth and Vassar, and Reese and Fairgrove. 
These circuits supplement circuits now in use but are con- 
structed along the line of improvement in service adopted by 
the Valley company. 

In line-with this policy it is announced that a new switch- 
board will be installed in the company’s exchange at Cairo, 
Mich., to care for the company’s rapidly growing business in 
Tuscola county’s largest town. 


Enrollment in Night School Exceeds Expectations. 

Demand for instruction in the vocational night school 
provided by the Louisville, Ky., board of education has 
proved so great that the board has ordered four evening 
sessions a week instead of three. 

Of the 250 who appeared for enrollment on the first 
night of the week, 80 were enrolled in the electrical wiring 
class, which is to take up telephone wiring in connection 
with the course of study, under David C. Caldwell, who has 
that subject in the regular work of the manual training 
high school. Employers are co-operating with the board in 
efforts to induce more to enroll. 









Accounting System for Class C Telephone Companies 


Objections to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Classification of Accounts for Class C Companies as Pre- 





sented in a Brief Prepared by Geo. C. Mathews, Statistician, Public Utilities Department, and 


In the preceding section we mentioned the importance of 
accounting by exchange systems and by processes within 
the exchanges, as a matter of principle in telephone ac- 
counting. Without going into any great detail, we desire 
now to call attention to the importance of these methods 
to the regulating commission. 


SEGREGATION BY EXCHANGES AND SYSTEMS. 


We believe that the classification to be adopted should 
make the segregation of accounts by exchange and toll sys- 
tems compulsory. This commission has held to the opinion 
that each exchange of a telephone company should be a 
unit for rate making purposes. This view is not held by 
all commissions and.it is not our purpose to offer any 
criticism of the policies adopted by any commission. In 
the regulation of intrastate telephone rates, each state must 
determine its own policies and we merely wish to urge 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission adopt a system 
which will not interfere with state policies in intrastate 
rates. 

The provision that telephone utilities may keep accounts 
by exchanges, we think, should be so changed as to make 
this separation a requirement. Probably the state could 
make this requirement, inasmuch as such a division is ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, but the 
experience, which we have had, convinces us that the re- 
quirements of all governmental bodies requiring reports 
should be as nearly uniform as possible. 

The importance of requiring exchange system reports 
and of making rates on the basis of each exchange may be 
illustrated by citing an example found in Wisconsin. The 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. operates nearly 80 exchanges. Un- 
less each exchange is reported separately, not even an ap- 
proximation of the cost of any particular service can be 
made. Rates in each community served, will show the in- 
fluence of conditions in widely separated exchanges and 
of the toll system. Here, however, comes the inconsistency. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. owns the stock of the 
Kenosha Home Telephone Co. Officers of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. are directors of the Kenosha company, and 
for practical purposes it is a Bell exchange. The Kenosha 
company, however, is a distinct corporation. It will make 
a separate report, and from any analysis of reports, its 
rates could not be determined by conditions of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. In the absence of required exchange 
fused with the othe~ business of the Wisconsin Telephone 
phone Co., even though it might be similar in all impor- 
tant particulars to the Kenosha exchange, would be con- 
fused with the other business of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. and rates could not be fixed for that exchange on the 
basis of exchange costs. In Kenosha, on the other hand, 
the costs of the exchange only would govern. 

Other companies controlled by the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. are the Citizen’s Telephone Exchange of Sheboygan, 
the Chippewa Valley Telephone Co., the Wild Rose Tele- 
phone Co., the La Fayette County Telephone Co., and the 
Cornell Telephone Co. Unless the unit for determining 


rates is the exchange in all cases, we will have a condition 
where rates for the large number of Independent com- 
panies, operating a single exchange, will be based on the 
conditions in a single community and rates in other cases 
will be affected by conditions in a number of localities. 





Wm. C. Reyer, Telephone Accountant, Railroad Commission of Wisconsin 


A report for each exchange system enables the commis- 
sion to judge of the results of operation of the exchange 
as a unit. A report showing revenues, expenses and prop- 
erty for an individual exchange is not sufficient, however, 
unless the reported data are so classified and arranged as 
to facilitate their interpretation. It must be admitted that 
the Wisconsin commission has not gone as far in adjust- 
ing telephone rates to the cost of each class of service as 
it has in water, gas, and electric rates. This, however, has 
been due to the fact that a long time has been required 
to get the smaller telephone utilities to keep accounts 
which would be susceptible of careful analysis; and to the 
fact that the statistical information, which is of funda- 
mental importance in the adjustment of rates for service 
according to the cost of service principle, has not been 
properly kept by utilities. 

Any system of telephone accounts will require a long 
time for general adoption. The fact that the system pre- 
scribed by the Wisconsin commission has been adopted 
only gradually and that it has been impracticable, in the 
meantime, to carry the cost principle fully into execution, 
does not alter the fact that this principle will be applied as 
rapidly as possible and that a system of accounts should 
be prescribed which will enable those regulating bodies that 
follow the cost principle, to continue their policy, and at 
the same time furnish the necessary information to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and to the utilities them- 
selves. 

What the classification of accounts should be, from the 
standpoint of the regulating commission, would depend 
upon the nature of the regulation. Thus, it is conceivable 
that, if our first purpose were to regulate service, the most 
convenient classification of accounts would be one which 
would enable us most readily to review the maintenance 
policy of the utility. If our function were to supervise the 
iidustrial conditions in the telephone industry, a separation 
between labor and materials might be most necessary. 

The functions of many of the state commissions are 
similar to those of the Wisconsin commission, i. e., the 
commissions are required to fix reasonable rates and pro- 
vide adequate standards of service. As the rates bear a 
more intimate relation to the finances of a telephone utility 
than does the service, the classification should be one which 
will bring before the commission the data for rate making 
and also disclose the facts as far as the service conditions 
are reflected in the investment and maintenance charges. 


CLASSIFICATION SHOWING Cost For EAcH PROCEss. 


The form of classification which we would advocate, as 
best adapted to the needs of the commissions, is also the 
system which will furnish the utilities needed information 
as to their costs. It is a classification which will disclose 
the cost for each process which the utility undertakes in 
furnishing telephone service. The essential equipment of 
a telephone plant falls into three divisions. There must 
be a central office, a wire plant, and equipment on sub- 
scribers’ premises. 

The essential operations involved in furnishing service 
group themselves under these three divisions. When serv- 
ice is furnished, it becomes necessary to have a means 0 
handling subscribers’ accounts and of securing the payment 
of bills. This forms a group of commercial expenses whicl 
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is distinct in character from the expenses which are in- 
volved in administering the business as carried on in the 
central office, the wire plant, the substation, and the com- 
mercial departments and which latter expenses may be 
classified as “Administrative” or “General.” Undistributed 
expenses include those which are of a general nature, but 
which are not incurred for an administrative purpose. 

In the preceding section, we explained why these groups 
form the proper basis of cost accounting for telephone 
utilities. Bearing in mind that a system of accounts im- 
posed by public authority should conform as closely as 
possible to the needs of the organization of the business 
which is to use the system, we may now ask ourselves 
whether a system which recognizes the fundamental ex- 
pense divisions, central office, wire plant, substation, and 
commercial, with a group of general expenses to provide 
for general administrative costs, and one of undistributed 
expenses for general non-administrative costs, will meet 
the needs of regulatory bodies in a better way than the 
tentative classification of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

GROUPING OF EXPENSEs. 

In fixing telephone rates in accordance with the cost of 
service, it is necessary, as far as practicable, to establisha 
grouping of expenses in such a way that expenses which 
are dependent upon the same factors shall appear in the 
same accounts or group of accounts. As the functions 
performed by the various parts of the equipment of a 
telephone plant are widely different, so we find the ex- 
penses of performing these functions dependent upon very 
different factors. Central office expenses are incurred in 
handling the traffic and are dependent upon one or more 
factors related to the handling of traffic. The factors 
controlling them are radically different from those which 
influence wire plant expenses or substation and commercial 
expenses. 

Not all central office expenses are controlled by the same 
feature of the traffic, but all of them relate to the handling 
of traffic, and for that reason should be sharply separated 
from the expenses of other processes. 
trated by the item of switchboard operators’ salaries. If 
calls were handled at a uniform rate and if the same amount 
of operators’ time were required for each class of calls, 
operators’ wages could be evenly divided over the total 
number of calls. In the telephone business, however, as in 
other utilities, the demand upon the central office varies 
greatly and, to the extent to which switchboard operating 
costs are affected by this demand, they must be divided 
among the classes of service according to class demands. 
To the extent to which the total number of calls affects the 
switchboard operating costs, these costs would be divided 
among the classes of service according to the number of 
calls. 

Another element to be considered in connection with 
switchboard operation, is the difference in the amount of 
time required to handle calls to or from different classes 
service. For example, multi-party rural lines and local 
party lines often require code ringing, which takes more of 
the operator’s time than the ringing on single party lines. 
“or rural multi-party lines, there is often a difficulty in 
distinguishing the signal for the central office operator, 
‘rom signals given when one party calls another on the 
‘came line, particularly if the operator is busy at the time 
vith other calls. These make the cost of handling rural 
calls and, to some extent, local party line calls, greater 
than the average cost for all calls, and weighing factors 
must be applied in order to secure a proper apportionment 
f operator’s time. These and similar elements influence 
other items of central office expense as well, and in prac- 
tically all, if not quite all, of the central office expenses, 


This may be illus- . 
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the controlling elements are different than in wire plant, 
substation and commercial expenses. 

Wire plant expenses need to be carefully segregated from 
other expenses because they are influenced by different fac- 
tors than other expenses. The number of messages and 
other traffic elements do not affect wire plant expenses, 
except possibly in the case of trunked messages in large 
cities where the number of trunk lines is determined by the 
volume of trunking business. Wire plant expenses are 
fixed expenses in the sense that they are independent of 
the volume of traffic. They are fixed expenses for which 
the proper unit is either the line or the wire mile and pole 
mile, depending upon whether or not the distance element 
is to be considered in fixing rates. Where the distance 
element is ignored, as is usually the case for local serv- 
ice, the line forms the basis for dividing wire plant expenses. 
When two or more parties are connected with the same 
line, the expense per line is a fixed charge to be divided 
equally among the connected subscribers. In reducing wire 
plant expenses to a.unit basis as a step in determining a 
cost basis rate, therefore, we have first to make a division 
among the number of lines and then, in the case of party 
lines, a division among the subscribers on the line. As 
wire plant expenses are the only ones which can be treated 
in this manner, the importance of a clear line of division 
between these and other expenses is evident. 

In its treatment of electric utility cases, this commission 
has frequently called attention to the three classes of ex- 
penses found in the electric business. There is a class of ex- 
senses which is determined by the demand which the utility 
must meet; there is a class which is governed by and 
varies with the output of the plant; and there is a class of 
“consumer” expenses, which .includes fixed expenses in- 
curred directly in serving individual consumers. In the 
telephone business there is a large group of expenses which’ 
is clearly in this last class. In this group come substation 
and commercial expenses. Substation expenses, with the 
possible exception of some small items of maintenance, 
which may vary with the business done at the subscriber’s 
station, are related directly to the individual telephone. 
They constitute “consumer” or “subscriber” expenses di- 
rectly related to that part of the telephone equipment which 
is on subscribers’ premises. 

Commercial expenses are “subscriber” expenses, which 
are made up largely of fixed costs. We believe that it is 
of great importance that these be segregated from general 
expenses. Commercial expenses are clearly departmental. 
The commercial division of the work of a telephone utility 
is one which results from the fact that central office, wire 
plant, and substation operations have been carried on, and 
they are not concerned with the administration of the di- 
visions of the business. Where flat rate service is furnished, 
as in most of the companies which will be affected by the 
proposed classification, commercial expenses are determined 
by the number of subscribers, and they should not be 
mingled with the expenses of administering the business. 

The distinction between general and undistributed ex- 
penses may not be of the same importance for rate making 
as the other lines of classification which have been dis- 
cussed, but we would urge that a separation be made here 
in order to show the administrative expenses separately 
from certain blanket items which are not administrative 
in nature. 


NECESSITY FOR CLASSIFYING ExPENSEsS BY BUSINESS PROCESSES. 


Some of the conditions with which the Wisconsin com- 
mission has had to deal, may serve to illustrate the neces- 
sity to the regulating body of having expenses classified 
by business processes. 

A considerable number of telephone companies in Wis- 
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i.e., they do the central office work 
These roadway 


consin do “switching,” 


for what are known as “roadway” lines. 
lines are built by the farmers served, and connect with the 
city plant at the city limits, or at the switchboard. The 
and in some cases main- 


city utility does the “switching” 
tains the line from central office to city limits. 
When the central 


only expenses of the city company, which should be borne 


the connection is made at office, the 
by the roadway line, are a part of central office expenses, 
apportioned on the basis of the traffic, a part of commercial 
expenses apportioned on the basis of the number of sub- 
scribers’ billings which must be made, and a share of over- 
expenses of administration, and of certain undis- 
When connection is made at the city limits, 


head 
tributed items. 
the roadway line must also pay for the upkeep of the line 
from central office to connecting point. All of these ex- 
penses have to be apportioned in order to show the cost of 
furnishing switchboard service, and the costs of each step 
in the process of furnishing service must be apportioned 
on a basis applicable to those costs. Because there are cer- 
tain rather clearly defined elements which affect the cost 
of each process, it is essential that costs be grouped by 
processes in order that each item of expense may be ap- 
portioned on the proper basis. Cases in which the Wiscon- 
sin commission has had to establish rates for switching are: 

In re appl. Mineral Point Telephone Co. 9 W. R. C. R. 
285: Boscobel Telephone Co. vs. Crawford County Farm- 
ers’ Mutual Telephone Co. et al. 11 W. R. C. R. 32; Union 
Telephone Co. vs. Western Crawford County Farmers’ 
Telephone Co. et al. 11 W. R. C. R. 42; in re appl. Mus- 
coda Mutual Telephone Co. 11 W. R. C. R. 666; in re appl. 
Farmers’ Telephone Co. of Beetown, 13 W. R. C. R. 540. 

In some of these cases, the division of expenses was 
very difficult because of defective accounting, but as far 
as possible the expenses were classified under the proper 
headings and apportionments were then made. 

In other instances, it becomes important to know par- 
ticularly what substation or wire plant expenses amount to. 
The Wisconsin law provides that no lower rate shall be 
given to subscribers, who furnish a part of the equipment, 
than to others, but the utilities shall charge all at the same 
rate and may pay subscribers a rental for equipment fur- 
nished by them. It is a not unusual practice for subscrib- 
ers, especially those on rural lines, to furnish and maintain 
their instruments. In order that the company may pay 
such subscribers a reasonable rental, the amount which it 
would cost the utiliry to furnish the equipment and serv- 
ice must be known, which means that substation expenses 
must be distinguished from all other expenses. 

Reference once more to the matter of “switching” 
charges may serve to illustrate the importance of having 
commercial expenses distinguished from general expenses. 
Roadway lines, having from 10 to 20 subscribers connected, 
often pay as a single subscriber, i. e., a single bill is de- 
termined for switching service furnished to all parties on 
the line. The roadway line is, then, virtually one sub- 
scriber. The confusion of commercial with general ex- 
penses would make it impossible to relate commercial costs 
to the subscriber unit and then apportion the proper 
amount to the subscriber, in this case, the roadway com- 
pany. 

The necessity of having all wire plant expenses separate, 
may be seen more clearly if we attempt to find the differ- 
ence in cost of single party and multi-party service with- 
out having such a distinction of expenses. The mingling 
of any items of wire plant costs with other costs prevents 
us from finding what expenses should be divided on a “per 
line” basis and further divided among subscribers on a line, 
as wire plant expenses should be divided. * 

What has been said is probably sufficient to show the 
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necessity of classifying expenses by processes if the re- 
ported expenses are to furnish a cost basis for rates. The 
failure of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s tentative 
classification to conform to the grouping of expenses sug- 
gested, leads to the grouping of expenses of widely diver- 
gent nature in a single account. We wish to call atten- 
tion to one or two of these cases to make our point clearer. 

Account 601 of the proposed classification, “Repairs of 
maintenance 


Equipment” includes central office 


which is influenced primarily by the traffic, and maintenance 


expense, 


of substation equipment, which is a subscriber expense. 
Rent of substation equipment, which relates wholly to the 
subscriber’s station, is classed with collection supplies and 
expenses, insurance, and certain really administrative costs 
under account 608, “Other General Expenses.” It is not 
our purpose here to point out all instances of improper 
grouping, but rather to call attention to the fact that with- 
out a primary expense grouping based upon primary char- 
acteristics of the industry, it will be impossible to so 
classify expenses that each account will contain only those 
items which are governed by similar factors. 

When accounts are classified, according to fundamental 
characteristics of the industry, so as to depict the cost of 
each process, both the utility and the commission are able 
to relate reported expenses, directly and unquestionably, to 
the part of the business which brought them into existence. 
For the purposes of a body which is seeking to carry out a 
policy of basing rates on costs, the same information is 
needed as for the cost accountant who seeks to know the 
efficiency of each department of the business. 

Rates cannot be properly adjusted without a knowledge 
of the efficiency with which each operation is performed. 
Whenever two or more operations, of which the cost is de- 
pendent upon different factors, are joined for accounting 
purposes, no correct unit cost can be obtained, because 
there is no unit to be used as a basis. Only when expenses 
are grouped according to the various processes involved in 
furnishing service, will they be so grouped that they can 
be placed upon a unit basis. 

(Conclusion. ) 


Middletown, Ind., Company Improves Rental Collections. 

Carl B. Davis, manager of the Middletown Telephone 
Co., Middletown, Ind., took drastic means to improve col- 
lections. The people of Middletown had a habit of paying 
as they pleased. Mr. Davis notified every subscriber of the 
company’s purpose to cut off service to any subscriber who 
had not paid his bill by the 20th of the month. More than 
50 telephones were disconnected the day following the 
enforcement of the rule, and on the following 20th of the 
month, about 20 more subscribers were promptly discon- 
nected. There was some grumbling, but nobody ordered 
an instrument out. Mr. Davis says that he anticipates no 
further trouble in collecting bills promptly. 








The Kaiser on the Telephone. 

According to a European telephone official the German 
emperor is a great user of the telephone. It seems a pe- 
culiar etiquette is observed in Germany when talking to 
the war lord over the telephone. The official says: 

“The kaiser never gives his name, but starts a telephonic 
conversation with the imperial phrase ‘I command that.’ 

“*T command that,’ thundered over the telephone con- 
veys to the German telephone officials the fact tnat thei: 
sovereign is talking to them. 

“The emperor does not end his telephonic conversatio! 
with the prosaic ‘good-bye’ or ‘that’s all.’ He simply put: 
up the receiver. Thus the official at the other end of th: 
wire has to stand with the receiver to his ear until he is 
satisfied his imperial majesty is no longer there.” 
























Exchange in Lima, Ohio, 


Change Successfully Made from Manual to Automanual Service Early This Week—Some Features of the 


Cut Over to Automanual 


New Equipment and Unusual Claims Made for It—A Brief History of 
the Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Last Sunday morning, December 13, at four o'clock, in the 
new plant of the Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co. Lima, Ohio, 
the “Hayes” heat coils connecting the 
former Central Union switchboard were removed. 


3ell subscribers to the 
Simultane- 
ously the toothpicks were “pulled” from the new Series “B” 
Automanual switchboard and, without the loss of a single call, 
the new system picked up the load. This event was pronounced 
by those who witnessed the operation, to be a perfect cut-over. 

The work was in charge of H. G. Webster, chief engineer 
of the Telephone Improvement Co. and the North Electric Co., 
who has conducted the engineering of the Series ‘“B”’ Auto- 
manual for those companies and to whom a large measure of 
the credit is due for the marked improvements found in the 
new system. Geo. W. Dickerson, manager of the Galion fac- 
tory was present to observe the result of his labors to make 
the equipment perfect. Gustav Hirsch, consulting engineer of 
the Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co. officiated for that com- 
pany and expressed himself as most pleasantly surprised by 
the absence of any of the difficulties common to such undertak- 
ings. 

The Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s force of operators 
under the direction of John A. Harrison, traffic engineer of 
the Telephone Improvement Co., was relayed in frequent shifts 
during the day to accustom the operators to the key set method 
of setting up connections. It is stated that the most careful 
observation failed to locate a single “wrong number” con- 
nection, or complaint. Calls, to the number of 9,500, were 
handled Sunday by the operators. This is nearly five times the 
usual number of calls handled on Sunday in this exchange. 
Many of these calls were from subscribers desiring to test the 
new service. The rapidity with which calls were answered by 
the operators was very favorably commented upon by telephone 
users. 

The Automanual equipment was supervised during the cut- 





Automatic Selectors and Switches of the Lima Installation. 


over by A. C. Stewart and H. P. Turpin, assistant engineers, 
and Ned Crawford, installing foreman, all of the Telephone 
Improvement Co., John Falls, plant superintendent and Burt 
Daves, equipment superintendent, both of the Lima Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

Some of the interested spectators who visited the plant and 
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tested the service were: D. J. Cable, president, and Geo. H. 
Metheany, general manager of the Lima Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., C. H. North, Geo. A. Welch and Garrison Babcock of the 
North Electric Co. and the Telephone Improvement Co. and 





The New Automanual Switchboard in the Lima Exchange. 


Roy Wittemier, of Mansfield, Ohio, and Frank X. Staub of 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

A brief description of the Lima Telephone & Telgraph 
Co. will prove interesting. 

This company built the first Independent plant in Lima, Ohio, 
in 1895. At that time D. J..Cable found the administration of 
the Home company’s affairs a most interesting adjunct to his 
law practice and he made the enterprise a success from the 
start. 

The Central Unicon Telephone Co., made one of the most 
spectacular efforts to regain its monopoly at Lima, but in 
1913 gave up the fight and sold its new building and plant to 
the Lima company. This transaction met with the approval of 
both the public and the Ohio Public Utilities Commission. 

In August, 1913, the company made its plans to consolidate 
the dual systems into a single service through the establish- 
ment of a third floor addition to the purchased Central Union 
building. It selected the Automanual as the equipment to be 
used for the consolidation of the systems because of the speed 
and quality of service guaranteed by its makers and their 
claims for economy of operating and maintenance costs. 

The Telephone Improvement Co. makes the following unusual 
claims for the Series “B” Automanual at Lima: 

Average operator answering time 2 seconds. 

Average switch selection, regardless of number of exchanges, 
time 4 seconds. 

Errors in connections from all causes not to exceed 2 per 
cent. 

Cost per 1,000 calls for operating expense, from 30 cents to 
40 cents according to traffic load. 

Current consumption not to exceed 25 ampere hours per 1,000 
zalls of 2 minutes average duration. 

Switchroom maintenance and attendance, 10 cents per line 
per month. 

In addition to these, the instantaneous disconnect for recall, 
“ring back” signal and “busy” tone are automatic features as 
well as the “change number” signals, all of which are much 
appreciated by the subscribers. 
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The Series “B” Automanual is designed to ultimately accom- 
modate the Telechronometer system of time-distance measured 
service as well as automatic subscribers message meters. It 
is also provided with a system of operators call meters which 
accurately supply a constant peg count of the traffic handled. 

The Series “B” Automanual employs 42-volt common bat- 






























The Power Generator -Equipment. 


. 


tery and standard ringing current sources. But it does not em- 
ploy a sending machine or common ringing period control de- 
vice, and each trunk is arranged to generate its own stepping 
impulses, being self driving to the bank terminals, determined 
by the operator’s key set buttons and each connector has its 
individual ringing period control switch. 

This last feature is-important as it saves approximately two 
seconds-time in each call and relieves the ringing machines of 
the heavy load caused by a common interruption source. 

The greatest feature of the Series “B” Automanual is the 
relay selection which instantly connects the calling line with 
the first idle operator. Lima has the first installation of this 
method, and those who have witnessed its operation are con- 
vinced that it marks the beginning of a new era in telephone 
exchange systems. It is said that these relays have an entirely 
new principle of construction. The claim is made that they 
constitute the most remarkable innovation that has entered 
the telephone field since the manual multiple and Strowger 
switch. Thirty-one double make knife switch contacts are as- 
sembled into a mounting space, 5 ins. by 2 ins. and are so ar- 
ranged in interlocking relation that only three machine screws 
and one machine bolt are required in their assembly. 

The North Electric Co. claims to have made over three mil- 
lion operations on one of these 31-point relays, without any 
signs of breakdown from wear or other causes. 

To connect a calling line to the first idle operator, three of 
these relays are successively operated under control of test 
relays, in the remarkable time of two-fifths of a second. 

The selection of the idle operator’s key set is arranged to 
follow the closure of that operator’s answering button for a 
previously selected key set and this provides the operator with 
one-half of a call ahead of her at all times of traffic load. Al- 
though expert key set operators are said to be able to complete 
as high as 1,200 calls per hour, the beginner, after a few hours’ 
practice for accuracy, is able to set up and complete 800 calls 
per hour, without the assistance of “B” operators, who are 
eliminated in Automanual practice. 

The reorganization of the Telephone Improvement Co. was 
undertaken shortly after the Lima contract was closed, by Gar- 
rison Babcock, its general manager, and a large majority of the 
company’s capital stock was surrendered for this purpose. A 
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board of trustees was formed last May, comprising in its per- 
sonnel: Hon. Jas. R. Garfield, Cleveland, Ohio, D. J. Cable, 
Lima, Ohio, Hon. F. C. Stevens, Washington, D. C., J. M. Lenz, 
Chicago and A. M. Snyder, Cleveland. 

The introduction of the Series “B’”’ Automanual is expected to 
be followed by renewed activities along this line. A strong 
organization is making plans to enter the telephone field with 
a line of automanual and full automatic equipment, comprising 
the same switching instruments used in Automanual, Telechron- 
ometers and automatic message meters and possibly a full line 
of substation equipment. 

In the reorganization efforts Mr. Babcock has been fortunate 
in having the co-operation of such telephone men as C. H. 
North, Geo. C. Steele, G. Willard Rich, H. G. Webster, and 
Geo. W. Dickerson. 









The Lack of Telephone Facilities in England. 

So intent are the London papers on the European war 
that they have very little space now to devote to the Lon- 
don telephone and its adventures. Indeed, but for an oc- 
casional “shot” at the service, one might feel disposed to 
think that British telephone was now on its good behavior. 
The Star returned to the attack the other day with the two 
brief, but eloquent lines in its “Asterisks” column,’as fol- 
lows: 

“The One Clear Call for recruits was clearly not a tele- 
phone call.” 

TELEPHONY’s London correspondent is impressed with 
one thing in the telephone world. It is the absence of 
telephones in the public house (saloon). He has visited 
various public houses in’ London suburban “pubs” (this is 
mentioned in no sense of pride in the achievement—rather 
to substantiate the fact that he has personally looked into 
these “pubs” for a glimpse of the telephone and found it 
not). 

As readers of TELEPHONY know, one seldom finds a 
saloon in cities in the United States in which there is tele- 
phone competition, that has not both the Bell and the In- 
dependent telephones at hand for the use and convenience 
of patrons. Indeed how many telephone workers are there, 
who have not been able to dispatch or receive an urgent 
message via a handy saloon telephone. When everything 
fails in the telephone: line, there is always the nearest bar 
telephone to which to fly, the beauty therein lying in the 
fact that it is as available to the teetotaler as it is to the 
saloon habitué. One never finds a pay station at the bar. 
It is perhaps as well the public does not know just how 
many scoops in newspaperdom, ‘jangle their way into the 
newspaper offices from corner saloons—a regular haven to 
the reporter with a system full of spicy news facts and 
the urgent need of a nearby telephone. 

Sometimes TELEPHONY’sS correspondent wonders how the 
London journalists get their “extra” sensations into their 
respective journals via the telephone, when the friendly 
“pub” right across the street from the double murder, has 
not the telephone. Of course, over here, one usually has 
to go out of the house to look for a telephone, whether 
it’s a house in which a murder is being committed or just 
a modern villa where the luxuries of modern life are en- 
joyed. I think if I were an enterprising American saloon- 
keeper, I would come to a London suburb, lease a nice 
little “pub” with old oak wainscoting, easy chairs, rugs 
and stuffed birds in glass cases—the “pubs” are very much 
more cosy than the American saloon—and then introduce 
my trump card, the telephone. With two telephones, a 
score board and a couple of telephone directories, there 
should be a fortune waiting. I have yet to find a “pub” 


giving football or racing returns on a board by telephone. 
It would surely prove a novelty and put competing houses 
in the shade. 















The Closing Year 


A Little Review—The Changing Order of Things 


By J. C. 


The year, 1914, has nearly gone its way. In a sense, it 
has been a short year. It seems but a few months since we 
sent our New Year’s greeting, wishing each other a happy 
and an unusually prosperous year. The year, 1913, had 
been a great business year, and there was no cloud on the 
horizon of 1914. Alas for human hopes! 

Very few people will look upon the passing of 1914 with 
deep, lasting regret. Of all the years that have gone before, 
or are going, old 1914 stands out as having the least hold 
on our affections. . 

It will go down in history, however, as an epoch year, 
ranking with 1776, 1861, 1870 and other distinctive dates. 
It will be a composite of all the years of big winds, great 
floods, awful earthquakes and kindred disasters. 

It will be the year in which the last dying spark of war was 
fanned into a blaze that swept over the entire world. 


The year 1914 will be distinctively memorable because of 
its happenings. It will make air navigation a commercial 
enterprise—before the war it was a sport. It has taught the 
world that bankers do not control peace and war—we 
thought they did. And it particularly taught us that the 
inductive effects of war upon peaceful nations are almost as 
deadly as war itself. 

It showed how interdependent we have become in the 
great civilized world. We were nearly engulfed in a deluge 
of European-owned stocks which caused the stock ex- 
changes to close abruptly and nearly ruined American bank- 
ing enterprises. 

Shipping abruptly stopped; no vessel was safe on the high 
seas. It affected imports and exports, and caused a great 
deficit on the government’s balance sheet. 


The depression following the inductive effect of the war 
has been unusual, as well as severe. It struck deep into 
unexpected places. 

Laboring men ordinarily bear the brunt of adversity, being 
laid off while officers and office forces go serenely about 
their work. 

The farmer usually has a share because his products lose 
in value by reason of a lessened demand. But this cycle 
finds the farmer blissfully unconscious of depression be- 
cause the inductive effects of the war have caused a de- 
mand for his products. 

Wheat, oats, corn, horses, hogs and all, have a great value, 
for armies have to be fed, and the very necessary cavalry 
tactics require horses. It seems really to be a war of 
horses, although automobiles have a large part in mobili- 
zation. 


This cycle of depression has caught the office force a 
body blow. Salaries have been reduced from president down 
to door man. The professional man, the financier, publish- 
er, investment dealer and that class of men who patronize 
manicurists, or only use their hands for oratory or persua- 
sion, have not escaped. 

The blow seems to have fallen hard upon the man who lives 
principally upon the activity of others. The unproductive 
division of mankind seems to be catching the full blow of 
the depression. 

New York typifies this condition. The non-producer is 
the money spender. The producer may have an automobile, 
but the non-producer has two or three. 

The producer goes to a nickel show, but nothing short of 
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grand opera boxes at all satisfies the man who toils not 
himself. The rewards of productive labor have always been 
out of proportion to those of the man who does not pro- 
duce. 

The inductive effects of the war have at least equalized 
this tendency. The non-producer must go to work or do 
without his luxuries. 


The year 1914 has seen the very peak of legislative activ- 
ity. It really marks the day of a new order of things. Pos- 
sibly the war has accentuated it. 

For years we have had great industrial unrest and agi- 
tation. A long while ago some one was reported to have said: 
“the public be damned!” So agitators and reformers have 
been preaching revenge ever since. 

The very air has teemed with reform of some kind as 
long as it took good care of the reformer. 

It has shown itself in our literature. The year, 1914, has 
seen the death of muckraking. 

You once read, with great interest, stories about the hor- 
rors of the packing industry. The “Jungle” had a promi- 
nent place in your library. 

You. looked forward to the magazines which told you about 
the shame of the cities. Magazines teemed with exposures of 
Standard Oil—its crimes of murder, arson and larceny. The 
sugar kings and other predatory barons were held up to your 
contumely and scorn. 

Nothing was sacred. Even in our telephone life, we joyfully 
read about, “The Fight with an Octopus.” Have you your copy 
in plain sight today? 


President Wilson came into official existence at the high 
wave of reform. He undoubtedly has a great, though care- 
fully concealed, sense of humor. He simply compelled Congress 
to go the limit. 

He made them clean off the slate. He gave them no rest, 
until every reform had been put on the statute books. After 
all the years of exposure of trusts and the cries for trust 
control, he saw that the people got what they asked for. 

He knows that once the people get the things they ask for, 
they are likely to forget them. But he has removed more 
agitation from: our future life than any other man. 


After all the years of agitation and muckraking and legisla- 
ting, creating commissions and investigating committees, we 
have learned that railroads must be allowed to earn more 
money. The two-cent rate will soon be a memory. People 
cannot expect to travel below cost. 

In Missouri, the people decisively killed the full crew bill, 
simply because it was unjust to the railroads. A few years 
ago, it would have just as decisively carried. And no longer 
does Missouri care to quarrel with Standard Oil or Inter- 
national Harvester companies. 

You could not sell ten copies about fighting any old octopus 
—the people are tired of it. 

The old order has changed—1914 was the final turning point. 


I could not help but feel the changing order of things at the 
Missouri convention of telephone men—at Kansas City last 
week. It was a fine meeting, the best one they ever had, the 
most constructive one of them all, where men came eager to 
learn, to find out the shortcomings of their conduct of business, 
so that they can stay in the telephone business. 
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There were 300 men there, and they had a good time as well, 
while they were transacting businss. This does not mean that 
the hotel bar was busy. That.is another incident of the chang- 
ing order, for not one drunken man or even drinking man was 
seen throughout the meeting. 

The fun took place at the banquet, and every part of it was 
good natured and wholesome. But as were all 1914 conventions, 
it was a strong, healthy meeting, calling attention not only to 
a growing business, but one upon which the effects of war, 
both inductive and conductive, cause no suffering. 





One of the distinctive indications of the changed order of 
things was the presence of the Bell factory as an exhibitor. 
No telephone man could fail to see it or to find it, because it 
had the most prominent place in the hotel. 

Yet it was only five years ago that the secretary ot the Mis- 
souri association indignantly and righteously, as he sincerely 
thought, scratched my name off the register, because the com- 
pany I represented was then supposed to be under Bell control. 
The repudiation of any Bell appearance at thai cime was dram- 
atically made so that no man could miss its terrible significance. 


There was much indignation among the other exhibitors be- 
cause of this Bell factory exhibit. I went among the operators, 
‘seeking some expression of opinion, and not one word of pro- 
test could I get. 

I learned that the Bell factory was a full-fledged member of 
the Missouri Telephone Association, and that the members of 
the association had accepted its membership with not a single 
recorded protest. It would have been a foolish protest upon 
the part of other exhibitors, simply because the people of that 
state have grown tired of protests of that variety. 


No man, or association, can be blamed for a change of senti- 
ment. It has been in the natural order of things. Any force 
which will change powerful sentiment has to be powerful it- 
self—and that force is invariably an economic power. 

True, the sentiment change has been the result of education. 
The Bell factory salesman is always at the Independent door. 
That’s what he is hired for—for he knows nothing about the 
Bell door. 

He has been knocking at the Independent door for many 
years. He has taken set backs smilingly and has never yet 
shown his teeth. He has kept coming for so many years that 
the Independent interests have grown accustomed to him—and 
they have finally accepted him. 


Whether or not it is fair, or whatever injustice it may work 
to the Independent factory, the fact remains that a condition 
and not a theory stares us in the face. I heard this thought 
expressed at the Missouri convention, and I believe every 
member of the convention realized it, because the Bell fac- 
tory salesman had told him. 

Are we all sure that our own house is in order, when it 
comes to the point of objecting to associations dealing with 
any Bell concern? Consistency is a rare jewel. Without it, 
we cannot avoid roarbacks. 


I am frank to say that the elimination of the word “Inde- 
pendent” from many of the state telephone associations, has 
not revealed any weakness or deline in power. It really shows 
strength, courage, consciousness of power, and real indepen- 
dence. 

Can you say that Missouri, with nearly 300,000 Independent 
telephones, has any reason to fear Bell domination, when the 
Bell company has less than one-half this number and most of 
them are in St. Louis, Kansas City, and St. Joseph? Can you 
say that the old Missouri association, which fought along 
partisan lines, was any more effective than the association of 
today, with its new policy of constructiveness? 
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I know it is a painful topic, but | am not going to fool my- 
self nor let you. 


As indignant as we may get, and as much as we may deplore 
the changing order of things, what can be done? What did 
King Canute do when the tide rolled up to his throne and 
threatened to engulf him? 

I know, and you know, that neither men, nor institutions, 
can cope with natural or economic laws. Men can get together 
and enact legislation, as well as millions of resolutions, but it 
will not 

I have seen men submit scathing resolutions against com- 


stop an economic march. 

panies, and yet give them large orders before leaving the con- 
vention. 
attractive to his neighbors, and practice that which looks good 
to himself. 


[ know that men are too prone to preach what looks 


The ostrich hides its head when danger threatens, and seem- 
ingly appears oblivious to the fact that his great body is ex- 
posed. There is considerable of the ostrich in human beings. 

We ignore facts and hang to theories, when we know that 
we are barking up the wrong tree. We know that telephone 
men cannot be forced to buy goods by resolution, or by 
protest. We know that resolutions or protests against com- 
petitors always net them sympathy. 

To sell goods, we must work, employ many salesmen—col- 
lectively more than the Bell factory—spread the gospel of fair 
dealing, and not depend upon a futile protest at the changing 
order of things or we must fight the Bell factory, man for man, 
and ship to ship. 

Unless we are ostriches, we must know that it is no longer 
a fight with an octopus, among the operating men. It is true, 
we still have a hungry factory octopus in our midst—as danger- 
ous, as unfair and as illegal as it ever was. But can we depend 
upon the operating men to lend a sympathetic ear? I think 
not. 

Some pretend to be sympathetic, but I have yet to see or to 
know a telephone man who has never yet received a Western 
Electric invoice. 

These are hard words, but they are true ones—in the line of 
the changing order of things. 


I was surprised to find the entire Bell organization ready to 
give aid to the Independent Columbia Telephone Co. before 
the Public Service Commission of Missouri. A few years ago, 
their influence would have been exerted to ruin the Independent 
company. 

Today, their influence and experience are thrown to the In- 
dependent company, because they have learned that every ruin 
they make, merely reflects ruin to themselves. And further, 
they know that if Columbia, for instance, gets full justice, it 
will be extended to their properties as well. 

Honest now, can you call this a backward step? 


As the question of telephone sales stands, it is certainly 
wrong. The Bell factory, with exclusive contracts with the 
Bell company, which call for $50,000,000 of orders, goes out 
into the Independent field to divide that business. 

It costs them practically a dollar to get a dollar’s worth of 
business—but that does not matter. Selling a switchboard or 
a telephone to Independent concerns seems to be a mania. 

It gives the whole Bell organization more joy to sell a small 
board, or a single telephone, than it gives a missionary society 
when a cannibal accepts a Bible. The whole system seems to 
border upon religious fervor or insanity. 


The Western Electric contract with the Bell company has 
caused more trouble and expense than it is worth. On the 
stand; their witnesses, under oath, always insist that the contract 
is not exclusive. Yet it causes every court and commission to 
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investigate, because its exclusiveness and its manifest one-sided- 
ness are too apparent. 

It causes the loss of important law suits and lowers rates. 
It really was the underlying cause of the Central Union (Bell) 
receivership. It conflicts with the Clayton Bill in every line 
and word. But somehow Bell officials, when it comes to this 
subject, act dopey, seemingly, as a bird fascinated by a snake. 
In other things, they seem rational enough. Why not throw 
down the bars and let all manufacturers, at least, have a fight- 
ing chance at Bell purchases, exactly as the Western Electric 
Co. has at Independent purchases? Surely there is no great 
risk in this. 

I hope 1914 will record, at Teast, a sensible determination to 
solve an unfair situation—something along the lines of their 
operating conditions in which they have been so liberal and 
constructive as well. 

Why not make the slate clean, Mr. Bell Officialdom? 

The changing order of things has given you a footing for 
your factory—why not make it mutual? If you are really con- 
structive, Mr. Bell Official, you will cease your wanton and 
destructive attack on Independent telephone manufacturers. 

May 1914 be the last year of telephone warfare. 

MORAL :—Time and tide wait for no man. 


> 





Business Conditions Improving in the Telephone Field. 

The improved financial and commercial outlook is hailed 
enthusiastically by Eastern telephone interests, as marking 
the dawn of better things for the industry. While the 
early part of 1915 may be signalized by a curtailment of 
new construction work, indications point toward a freedom 
of money which will insure healthy telephone conditions. 
The telephone trade has withstood the period of depres- 
sion far better than most industries, it is pointed out, and 
while in the case of many trades, business is still far be- 
hind that of the corresponding period of last year, it can 
be said on good authority that taking the telephone trade 
as a whole, business has forged ahead. In other words, 
the recovery has been rapid, considering the fact that 
officials had estimated that telephone business had fallen 
considerably behind that of last year and was virtually on 
a par with that of 1912. 

The clearing of the financial horizon is especially having 
its good effect upon the trade, both directly and indirectly. 
The opening of the stock exchanges throughout the country 
has resulted in a goodly resumption of leased wires, which 
had been suspended, and it is estimated that since the 
first of December, the leased wire business has been prac- 
tically where it was before the closing of the stock ex- 
changes. This includes wires of brokers and bankers. 

The opening of the New York Stock Exchange for re- 
stricted bond trading, and more recently for restricted 
trading in stocks, is an excellent barometer of the trend 
of financial matters. The opening came after conferences 
between big bankers. Even the most optimistic predicted 
a considerable liquidation of foreign-held securities, but 
since the trading began there has been very little evidence 
of large liquidation, and this has had a cheering effect. 

With the opening of the federal reserve banks and the 
general belief that Eastern railroads would be granted the 
asked for 5 per cent. increase in freight rates by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the exchange opened for 
stock trading under happy auspices. 

The principal anxiety of those material in opening the 
exchange was the heavy sale of securities held abroad, and 
the added precaution was taken of retaining a number of 
the international issues under the supervision of the stock 
exchange clearing house. There is a substantial amount 
of American Telephone & Telegraph stock held abroad, 
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but so far as could be determined, very little of this was 
offered for sale. This was as anticipated, as it was gen- 
erally believed that with the telephone industry so little 
affected, there would be little disposition to unload hold- 
ings. So well did all issues hold up that the stock exchange 
governors announced the early part of this week that all 
issues would be admitted to restricted trading. 

The total sales on December 12, the day of the opening, 
were 109,673 shares compared with 176,492 on the 
day last year. This brought the total sales for the year to 
that date to 46,098,831 as compared with 84,487,448 for 
the corresponding period last year. Sales of 
of American Telegraph & Telephone stock were recorded, 
and 100 shares of Pacific Telephone & Telegraph common 
stock. Quotations of the former stock were 1163 first! 
117% high; 11634 low; 117% last, and of the latter, 26 first; 
These prices compare in the 


same 


1,000 shares 


26 high; 26 low; 26 last. 
former stock to a high of 124% on January 30 and a low of 
114 on July 30, the day the stock exchange closed. The 
minimum price at which the stock can be traded has been 
fixed at 112. The minimum price for Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph preferred is 87 and common 20. 

It can be seen that both of these active telephone issues 
stood up well. The advance to 26 of Pacific T. & T. 
common is probably explained by the recent offer made 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. to exchange 
with Pacific common stock on the basis of two shares 
of A. T. & T. stock for nine shares of Pacific. 

The minimum prices fixed for telephone bonds are as 
follows: A. T. & T. convertible 4s 1929, 87; 4%4s 1933, 94; 
Pacific T. & T. 5s 1937, 93; Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph 5s 1937, 93; New York Telephone Co. 4%s 1939, 93. 
Individual bond sales reported since the resumption in 
trading in this class of security on the floor of the exchange 
show them to be active with price slightly above minimum. 

Telephone stock did not reflect the recommendation of 
Postmaster-General Burleson in his annual report just 
issued, favoring the government acquisition of telephone 
and telegraph systems. Telephone officials when asked 
to comment on Mr. Burleson’s report were reluctant to do 
so beyond stating that they did not believe that the gov- 
ernment ownership question would become a live issue 
in the present short session of Congress. 

Some surprise was expressed that Postmaster General 
Burleson made his recommendation in the face of what is 
generally believed to be President Wilson’s attitude in the 
matter. It is stated that the President is radically against 
any such legislation as the Postmaster-General proposes, 
as he believes business legislation just passed sufficient 
for the present. 

It is pointed. out that Postmaster-General Burleson’s 
recommendation differed from that made in his last annual 
report. He then urged the acquisition of the telephone sys- 
tem and its utilization for both telephone and telegraph 
service. This year his recommendation is for the acquisi- 
tion of both telephone and telegraph systems. 





Earnings, of Keystone Telephone Co. 

The Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., has issued 
the following comparative statement of earnings for the month 
ended November 30, 1914, covering the combined companies: 

For Eleven 


For Month Ended Months Ended 











Nov. 30, Year Nov. 30, Year 

1914 Previous 1914 Previous 

Gross earnings ......$109,778 $107,332 $1,211,674 $1,158,084 
Operating expenses and 

eer ee er er ee 53,921 51,824 597,162 586,238 

Net earnings ....:..%. $55,857 $55,508 $614,512 $571,846 

Less interest charges.. 25,921 25,621 285,840 280,455 

Wet SQEDHIO 2666506 $29,936 $29,887 $328,672 $291,391 








Local Telephone Operating Rules and How Developed 


A Serial Story Dealing with Local Operating Terms and Rules—Reasons for Their Use—A Real Study of 
Rules Beginning with Fundamentals and Developing All Essential Factors in Operat- 
ing Room Practice, for Both Small and Large Exchanges 


By Paul Hamilton 


“If I should hazard a guess,” said Miss Floyd as the con- 
ferees returned to their assembly room after the luncheon, “I 
would say that there was a colored woman, an old colored 
auntie, in the kitchen of the Quality House.” 

“I’m sure I would not find it necessary to hazard a guess 
to state definitely that there was a colored man at the wood- 
pile back of the Quality House. The saw only played an idle 
accompaniment to ‘Georgia Gals,’” said Mr. Burke. 

“We have two very observant persons among us,” Mr. 
Hussey exclaimed. “Both have a correct conception as to the 
cause of a known effect. Aunt Marty was in the kitchen and 
her husband was at the woodpile. Aunt Marty explains that 
he works there between times, between times of being in the 
town jail and being out.” 

“You two,” Miss Sible remarked in an undertone to Miss 
Floyd, as she noticed an exchange of glances between that 
young lady and Mr. Burke, to which Miss Floyd paid not the 
slightest heed. 

“We discontinued our discussion, having for the time being 
completed sight tests,’ Mr. Hussey began. “Have we, among 
us, either an ear or throat specialist? I believe hearing and 
voice are yet to be considered.” 

“It is my habit to test both at the same time,” Miss Sible 
stated. “For instance, I have two telephones far enough apart, 
even though they are in the same room, so that overhearing 
between them is improbable. I place the applicant at one and 
I speak to her from the other, using a conversational tone. I 
talk to her upon different subjects, changing from one to an- 
other unexpectedly.” 


“You do not take into consideration the fact as to whether 
she has had any experience in speaking and listening over the 
telephone?” Mr. Jackson inquired. 

“Perhaps not. No, I do not believe I consider that.” 

“It may not be necessary to consider such a point nowadays, 
as most girls have an opportunity to use telephones before they 
reach the age of sixteen. Still, it is possible that they may 
not have done so. My own experience impresses me with its 
possible importance. When I went out in search of a position 
at sixteen, I appealed to a family friend in an office. He said 
they needed a boy for general work and particularly to take 
and distribute orders over the telephone,” Mr. Hussey said. 

“He referred me to the head man, a rather austere person. 
During the course of our conversation, the telephone rang. He 
asked me to answer the call, as that would be part of my work. 
I answered the telephone and you can imagine what a nervous 
state I was in, having never used an instrument more than 
twice in my life. With the great man and my friend both 
observing me, I scribbled down the order which came over the 
wire and hung up the receiver. The chief told me to give 
the order to my friend, which was very considerate of him. If 
I remember correctly, there were two points in the transcrip- 
tion that made it intelligible to the old bookkeeper—the street 
number, and one syllable of the firm name. It didn’t take me 
many days to become proficient in the use of the instrument, 
but, judged upon my standing in the first test, I would have 
failed ignominiously. Miss Sible’s test would have cast me 
out.” 

“I never have found anyone quite so bad as that,” Miss Sible 
answered, “and perhaps I do overlook some of the blunders 
they make. If their hearing is good, a few minutes’ general 


conversation generally overcomes the attack of nerves. If it 
doesn’t, that is another matter. Perhaps it is not the hear- 
ing at all but undue and undesirable nervousness.” 

“That is something else again,” said Mr. Hussey. 
get the ear question off our hands first.” 

“Is the watch-ticking test of any value?” asked Mr. Jack- 
son. 

“Well, that depends upon the watch, I think. If the watch 
can be stopped and started at the will of the tester, it may be 
considered so, no doubt, but using the ordinary watch, it is 
difficult to determine the facts,’ Mr. Carney observed. 

“I once knew a manager who used an empty watchcase. In 
a majority of instances, he claimed, it proved effective. He had 
some peculiar experiences however; for instance, one young 
lady insisted she heard the watch at a distance of three or 
four feet. He left his chair and moved away slowly. After a 
step or two, she said she could no longer hear it. 

“He then explained to her that the watch was bogus. She 
insisted that she still could hear a watch ticking. Then a light 
dawned upon him. He arose and moved away until she said 
she could no longer hear the sound. This confirmed his sus- 
picion that she had been hearing the watch in his pocket.” This 
was Mr. Prince’s statement. 

“We should remember that any tests we make are merely 
tentative; that is, they must later be verified by actual practice 
work,” Mr. Burke observed. “I don’t believe in devoting too 
much time to applicants. In a larger majority of cases, girls, 
coming to us without some obvious defect, can be given a prac- 
tical test as students, and satisfactory observations made.” 

“There is only one element that enters into these preliminary 
tests, and that is the time which must be devoted to them,” 
stated Mr. Telson. 

“T think we should not overlook the fundamental idea of 
our discussions,’ Mr. Carney suggested, “and that is to secure 
the best possible foundation upon which to develop an operator. 
The time devoted is really infinitesimal when consideration is 
duly given to the ultimate results desired.” 

“Then again,” he continued, “there may be but slight differ- 
ences in the balance between two applicants. Without these 
tests, how is that slight difference to be observed?” 

“Well,” commented Mr. Telson, “is the observation of those 
slight differences justifiable, or rather necessary?” 

“It.is, if we aim to keep the service to the highest possible 
standard.” 

“In your talking or conversational tests,” said Mr. Hussey, 
addressing Miss Sible, “do you use any figures or numbers? 
It seems to me they are the most important combinations an 
operator has to deal with.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. I often break off a general conversation 
and ask her to repeat a series of figures such as 3,928, 3,528, 
579, 5-11-9. I recall one instance where 5-0-7 was repeated to 
me ‘5-oh heaven,’ very distinctly.” 

“That, it seems to me, showed inattention on the part of the 
applicant,” Mr. Telson remarked. a. 

“Well, it led me to make more careful tests and I found 
that five, nine, seven and eleven were repeatedly misunderstood,” 
Miss Sible explained. 

“So much for the necessary faculty of hearing. Anything 
further?” the chairman inquired. 

“One or both ears?” Mr. Burke asked. 


“Let us 
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“Two good ears are better than one,” Mr. Walters observed. 

“Well, that is probably true, but an operator generally relies 
upon one ear. It is exceptional when she will alternate the 
receiver from one ear to the other in actual practice, unless 
some circumstance compels her to do so,” Miss Floyd advised. 
“My hearing is fair with either ear, but I never could wear a 
receiver over my right ear for any length of time.” 

“I believe,” Mr. Carney remarked, “that the statement con- 
cerning the equality of vision holds good with regard to hear- 
ing also. Seldom are ears exactly equal. A wide variation, I 
think, is a drawback in our work,’ ’ 

“I think we can readily agree to Mr. Carney’s statement. A 
serious defect in either ear should not be overlooked,” Mr. 
Hussey ruled. “Miss Sible, I believe you said you consider 
voice at the same time.” 

“Not entirely voice, perhaps,” Miss Sible answered, “but 
intonation and accent.” 

“Transmission or carrying, power is, it seems to me, about 
all one can determine at that time,” Mr. Jackson argued. “There 
isn’t one in a hundred who must not be especially instructed 
in accent and articulation.” 

“But, I can determine, to quite an extent, how much subse- 
quent teaching will be necessary,” Miss Sible answered. 

“If the voice is naturally flat, as I term it—expressionless, 
perhaps, is a better word—I know it will be more difficult to 
train than one more musical and expressive.” 

“That seems to me to be logical,” Mr. Burke affirmed. “I 
have found that girls with some training in elocution have an 
advantage over those who have not.” 

“Some voices are naturally unsuited for operating work,” 
Miss Floyd remarked. “I think Mr. Prince suggested that these 
can be eliminated almost at the beginning by general conversa- 
tion with the applicant.” 

“I think that was discussed and acceded to previously,” said 
the chairman. “We have so much open ground before us that 
I suggest we avoid turning back. Without considering excep- 
tions, what further is there to be offered?” 

“Is the tendency to imitate prevalent enough to enter into 
your test, Miss Sible?” Mr. Prince inquired. 

“I do not know that I quite catch your meaning.” 

“Well, for instance, if you use a drawling, indifferent tone 
and change to the other extreme and then to a desirable man- 
ner of speech, what will be the effect? Will the applicant fol- 
low your example?” 

“The Darwinian theory to date,” remarked Mr. Burke. “We 
might introduce Hamlet’s famous speech to his players, ‘speak 
the speech, I pray you,’ etc.” 

“Not half bad at that,” Mr. Carney answered. “I don’t think 
one applicant in a thousand would imitate, even if she noticed 
your change of manner. If she were instructed to do so, it 
would evidence her ability to fit her voice to our requirements.” 

“The question was directed to Miss Sible. Will she kindly 
give her opinion?” Mr. Hussey requested. 

“Such a method has never occurred to me, but I think I shall 
give Mr. Carney’s suggestion a trial. It appeals to me as being 
of possible usefulness,’ Miss Sible replied. 

“I have heard that reading aloud is one of the best methods 
of determining voice quality,” Mr. Walters observed. 

“It is also an exceptional and effective method to develop 
expression, even if the reading is done without an audience,” 
Mr. Jackson added. “I have a younger brother who took up 
law as a profession, but somehow he could not learn to 
make an address effectively. He became associated with an 
old grey-beard of a pettifogger, who advised him to read classic 
English and famous orations aloud. Inside of a year, Jim 
was proficient, beyond criticism, in the art of speech-making.” 

“But what we find it necessary to guard against is permitting 
our operators to become stump speakers,” Mr. Hussey said. 

“Or proficient in the art of repartee,” Mr. Burke added. 
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“But, Mr. Jackson argued, “it is possible to confine her to 
the set phrases of our rule book and at the same time suggest 
means by which she can render them in the most effective, con- 
vincing and pleasing manner.” 

“It is evident that once the faculty of lucid expression is 
acquired, it is unconsciously used in every spoken word. If 
reading aloud will develop this valuable quality, the practice 
might be suggested to our students, if not made an enforced 
requirement in her training.” 

“Is there an end to anything whatever in this world?” ques- 
tioned Miss Floyd. 

“Excuse me,” Mr. Hussey exclaimed, “for overlooking the 
passage of time. We will now enjoy a recess, and any one 
proved guilt of talking ‘shop’ will be fined three cancelled post- 
age stamps.” 

“Down Socrates, Brutus and the rest,’ Mr. Burke exclaimed. 

“Observe,” called out Mr. Hussey, “Shawtown is not to be 
outdone by Scuttleville. Behold!” at which announcement a 
grinning colored boy entered bearing a large tray heaped with 
an assortment of delicious appearing fruit. 

“Home-grown, every bunch and berry,” Mr. Hussey asserted. 

With one hand, Mr. Burke tossed the lad a coin and with the 
other offered a large bunch of grapes to Miss Floyd. The 
other managers followed his example with regard to the colored 
boy. 

“An evidence of abundant sunshine hereabout,” Mr. Carney 
observed, selecting a “blushing” peach. 

“It appears to me,” Mr. Hussey began, when again the con- 
ference had been called to order, “that, as usual, we have cov- 
ered a lot of ground, but I cannot see that we can make any 
definite rule for general application.” 

“Thus far, we have accomplished something however,” Mr. 
Carney answered. “We have exchanged ideas very freely. I 
can assure you that I, for one, shall take advantage of some of 
the opinions expressed, in an experimental way, at least.” 

' “We have, I believe,” Mr. Hussey remarked, “brought the 
applicant to a point where we can determine the advisability 
of trying her as a student.” 

“It is possible to do so,” Mr. Prince rejoined, “but I think 
it not advisable. There are several other essentials which we 
can determine beforehand.” 

“Have we finished with the three topics under consideration ?” 
Mr. Hussey inquired. “If so, what is the sense of the confer- 
ence in expressing what we have accomplished ?” 

“T believe, Mr. Chairman,” said Mr. Burke, “that we de- 
cided a physician’s certificate of good health should be a 
requisite. In that case, why not leave the questions of vision 
and hearing up to him also. Our tests are troublesome and un- 
certain at best. If we are advised that hearing is seriously 
affected, or vision defective, why concern ourselves further.” 

“That is a plausible suggestion. I can see even a greater 
advantage in such a course. From a physician’s statement, we 
may determine one of two things: Presuming vision is found 
defective, he can, and probably will, determine whether a per- 
manent cure can be effected or whether her eyes will, under 


. the peculiar conditions of our work, be a continued source of 


annoyance; likewise with her hearing. It may be only so affect- 
ed as to possibly not be noticeable to our unskilled methods. 
He may realize that it is in a state of affection which promises 
to become worse as time goes on.” 

“Could such case be covered by a promise upon the part of 
the applicant to undergo a proper treatment?” questioned Mr. 
HusSey. 

“Would such a course be worth our while?” Mr. 
asked. “I think not.” 

“IT agree with Mr. Telson,” said Mr. Prince. “Our service 
must rest on a firm foundation—upon facts instead of promises 
uncertain of being carried out.” 

“The clock intimates that our deliberations must be brought 
to a close, very soon,’ Mr. Hussey admonished. 


Telson 
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“Very well, Mr. Chairman, I will offer this following resolu- 
tion,” said Mr. Carney: 
“Resolved, it is the sense of this meeting that suitable and 
satisfactory means be employed to determine, so far as pos- 
sible, an applicant’s proficiency in the essential senses, viz.: hear- 
ing, seeing and speaking.” 

“That, I believe, will remind us of the many points of the 
day’s work. I offer a second to it,” spoke up Miss Sible. 

After a formal vote, the conference adjourned to meet at 
Archer Grove, in a fortnight. 

“T’ll start to-morrow,” Miss Floyd remarked. 


(To be Continued) 





England to Encourage Greater Electrical Manufacturing. 

It is interesting to note the efforts being made by England 
to capture the telephone and telegraph supply business of Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Germany. This is in line with a campaign 
instituted by the London Chamber of Commerce to further 
competition with German and Austria-Hungarian trade. The 
manufacturers’ section of the chamber has appointed a com- 
mittee which is directly supervising the movement. In cases 
where manufacturers have intimated that they are open to 
manufacture new articles hitherto largely imported from Ger- 
matiy and Austria, they have been put into touch with mer- 
chants and inquirers for such commodities through the statis- 
tical and information department of the chamber. 

Germany and Austria export to the United Kingdom a con- 
siderable amount of electrical ,goods yearly. Not only does 
England plan to capture this trade by her own manufac- 
tures but she plans to go after Germany’s trade in electrical 
goods with other countries. Germany’s exports of electrical 
wire and cables to Argentina in 1912 were valued at $647,217 
at 5 per cent. duty; $440,000 at 25 per cent. duty, and $184,195 
duty free. Exports of telephone apparatus from that country 
to Argentina were placed at $38,562. Exports of. electrical 
cables to Brazil during 1912 were valued at 154,503 milreis 
($84,358.63) and of telephone and telegraph instruments and 
parts to Japan 10,028 yen ($4,993.94). Exports of electrical 
cables and wires to Norway from Germany during that year 
amounted to 2,562,800 kroner ($666,328). 

It is admitted by the chamber that as a result of the dis- 
location of business caused by the European war and the ab- 
normal conditions of trade, there has been a general and sub- 
stantial decrease in the manufacturing industries of the United 
Kingdom and only a very small increase in certain special 
trades; but on the other hand, the number of cases in which 
business is practically suspended is infinitesimal. Unemploy- 
ment has resulted to some extent and the number of employes 
joining the colors has not quite counterbalanced the decrease 
in employment. However the chamber is optimistic about op- 
portunities for English industries to profit by the tie-up of 
the enemies’ export business. 

Telephone officials in Great Britain see little opportunity at 
the present time, at least, of Great Britain capturing Ger- 
many’s telephone supply trade. While Germany’s total ex- 
ports of electrical apparatus and appliances in 1912 were 
8,034,000 pounds ($40,170,000), it is pointed out that the sub- 
stantial amount of this comprising telephonic supplies would 
not present an attractive enough proposition to justify the 
expense of going after the trade at this time, which might 
involve the building or enlargement of factories to meet new 
demands. It is further pointed out that telephone supplies in 
nearly every foreign country are largely derived from domestic 
sources. This is because the telephone systems are govern- 
ment-owned and home purchases are virtually forced. 

Manufacturers of telephone supplies in this country are not 
making any attempt to capture foreign trade at present. In 
the first place, officials do not deem the time propitious for 
such an attempt, as it is pointed out that foreign governments 
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have other needs for their money at this time than for tele- 
phone supplies. The Western Electric Co., which controls 
corporations in many foreign countries, has never done much 
export business from this country, largely because of its for- 
eign factories. Many of these are closed at present, but no 
effort is being made to send supplies abroad from American 
factories. According to an official of the company, there is 
no present demand, and in case of a demand arising, foreign 
factories could, perhaps, resume operations. 

Some officials are of the opinion that South America offers 
a field for exportation of telephone and telegraph supplies and 
efforts are being made to determine how much of a market 
this continent might afford. 





Novel Complaint Filed with Wisconsin Commission. 

The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin recently received 
a complaint which is probably the most unique ever re- 
ceived by the commission, so far as the wording of the 
document is concerned. The complaint was filed by a 
farmer in Northern Wisconsin, setting forth his grievances 


against the local telephone company, as foilows: 

Dear Sir:—The Telephone Co. is one old long 
drunken Norwegian. He spends his money getting drunk. 
He is drunk every day if he can get it. His poles are rot- 
ten and fall down. He makes the excuse that the storm 
blows his line down. I told him that I would give you a 
description of the Telephone Co. 

It is a Norwegian thing about six feet, inch long; stay 
around the saloons of , Wis., mostly gets drunk 
every day and stays drunk and saucy. He bulls every one 
of his patrons. He gets hell from me. My wife is a patron. 
Often it is three or four days you hear nothing. The last 
time about one week ago he submit his bill. I wrote on 
the bill that when he put the line in repair he get his pay. 
He has not been around since. I heard that he was some- 
where taking mud baths. It seems that there is a place 
where they bury up drunks in the mud and leave them for 


a week. That draws the whiskev out and they return 
again for a new drunk. I pretty near forgot to tell you 
that the Telephone Co.’s name is —————— 


Because of other complaints received by the commission 
regarding the service furnished the patrons of this line, 
the complaint will be investigated. 





National Federation Discusses Municipal Ownership. 

At the fifteenth annual meeting of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, held recently in New York City, one session was devoted 
to a discussion of “Governmental versus private enterprise,” 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor. presiding. Among those who took part in the dis- 
quisition were Prof. J. W. Jenks, of the New York University, 
Congressman David J. Lewis, of Boston and F. R. G. Gordon, 
of Boston, organizer of the American Federation of Labor. 
Arguments supporting both sides of the question were made 
and statistics presented, showing that practically every govern- 
ment-owned telephone and telegraph system is operated with 
extraordinarily poor service. 





Cold Weather Plays Havoc with Telephone Wires. 

The snow which fell the early part of this week and the 
sudden drop in temperature which followed, played havoc 
with telephone wires in certain parts of western Kentucky. 
In Bowling Green and Owensboro, Ky., the Home tele- 
phone companies, in particular, had rather serious condi- 
tions to deal with. The telephone leads in some streets 
are rather heavy and the snow which fell in big, wet flakes, 
lodged on the wires in sodden masses. The sudden drop 
in temperature found many of the wires in this condition 
and the frost had the effect of snapping some of them. 
There was, of course, more or less trouble in the eastern 
part of the state, but it was not as serious as in the west. 











Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


“Smile When You Telephone,” Says Telephone Operator. 


, 


“Smile when you telephone,” is the substance of a paper 
read by Miss Alzadah Stewart, an operator in the employ of 
the Paducah Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Paducah, 
Ky., at a meeting of the employes which was held recently. 
Miss Stewart argued that if the operator goes to her work 
with a smile on her lips, she will be seeking to give the kind of 
service that will please the patrons and obviate the neces- 
sity of constant friction between the subscribers and opera- 
tors. “One cannot smile and not be giving the best atten- 
tion to her work,’ says Miss Stewart. “Though the smile 
cannot be seen by the person at the other end of the line, 
the spirit which the smile indicates will be communicated 
over the wire, and the better feeling all around will make 
for better service. The smile will illumine your life and that 
of your patrons.” 


A Home-made Wire Chief’s Set. 


The accompanying illustration shows a test cabinet which 
was designed for the Atwater Telephone Co. It will give, I 
believe, all the tests required in a magneto t,pe exchange. A 
discarded magneto telephone set was used for making the test 
set. The circuit, a drawing of which is enclosed, contains keys 
for ringing, talking, in and out testing with shoe, short cir- 








The Home-made Wire Chief’s Set. 


cuits, opens, grounds on either side of line, resistance measure- 
ments, etc., using three and 60-volt batteries. 

The cost of the keys, cords, jacks and plug was approximate- 
ly $7. The voltmeter cost is not included in this estimate, as 
we used it in locating trouble on our farm lines and instru- 
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ments. I estimate that the cost of the cabinet complete with 
the voltmeter of Pignolet type is $17. 

The pole changer battery is used as a source of current sup- 
ply for the voltmeter thus eliminating additional batteries that 
otherwise would be necessary. 

The material required consists of one wet battery type mag- 
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The Circuit of Wire Chief’s Set. 


neto telephone set, four jacks, one drop, one plug, six locking 
keys, one non-locking key, 14 binding posts, two snaps, one 
terminal shoe and one switchboard type Pignolet voltmeter. 
Of course, those exchanges having four-party selective ap- 
paratus, or divided circuit lines, would have to add two ring- 
ing keys an additional wiring to that shown in the sketch. 

The voltmeter, although shown in a perpendicular position in 
the photograph, in practice rests upon the battery box. It is 
connected with the circuit by the snaps, lamp cord extending 
from its binding post. 

Atwater, Minn. Howard A. Bratt. 

What’s Wrong? Is He Right? 

Having listened so long to the abuse of telephone and 
other public service utilities by irritable, impatient, spoiled, 
(mostly spoiled) and other unreasonable persons, I have 
come to the belief, that most of the discontent, and “unrest” 
sort of attitude which a large part of the public seems to 
hold toward utilities of the telephone kind, is a general lack 
of training on the part of the parents and teachers of to- 
day, which keeps us tied to that “world old” habit of pluck- 
ing at the mote in the other fellow’s eye, when there are 
people all round us with very large beams in their eyes. We 
might say, that it is a sort of neglect on the part of the util- 
ity concerns in not educating the public to the “inside” of 
the business, that they might have a free clear vision. I 
hold that great forward strides now cannot longer be made, 
until some large general movement is taken by those on the 
inside of this great business, to educate the public until it 
can get our point of view. In other words, a general pub- 
licity campaign. 

Why, all this senseless kicking about high rates, and the 
robber telephone man? Men of the large business interests, 
who ought to be busy on important business matters, spend 
whole days working up discontent and strife against a local 
telephone company on account of a difference of $2 yer 
year in a rural line switching charge, or $4 per year for a 
business telephone—17 to 30 cents per month. Think of 
it! Kicking, kicking, eternally kicking. They never pay 
a bill that they don’t give one to understand and feel that 
they are donating $2 on a charitable subscription. Yet all 
around them are business concerns, making five times the 
charge for a lesser service. 
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As an illustration, we have a local bank, which has a 
capital stock of $10,000. The cashier receives a salary of 
$1,800 per year with some commissions on the side. The 
local telephone manager gets about $35; the bank has paid 
from 12 to 18 per cent. on the investment in the last ten 
years, the local telephone company makes 8 per cent., and 
commissions generally allow 6 per cent. The bank fur- 
nishes a banking service to a smaller area and a smaller 
number of people than the telephone company, but no one 
kicks on the bank making money. Who puts up for the 
bank cashier’s salary and the profits on the bank stock? 
Why it is the same people who are raising such a row about 
a $4 rural line switching charge. Oh consistency, thou art 
a jewel! Who says a banking service is more important 
to a small town and community than a telephone service? 
I think no one would. 

I wonder why people almost lull themselves to sleep in 
the foolish belief that a bank is only a public benefactor 
and “imagine” that the service they get at the bank comes 
to them free, and in the next breath assert that a telephone 
company is an organization for systematically robbing the 
people? Talk about monopoly—Standard Oil, the Beef 
trust, etc—why to my mind there are only two really gi- 
gantic grafts on the American continent: One is our banks, 
and the other is insurance, life, fire and otherwise. I know 
men who have paid out $100 per year for the last 20 years 
for fire insurance service and never received anything in 
return. They did it cheerfully, too. But suppose they had 
to pay half that amount for a telephone service annually, 
what a yell of robber would go up. What’s wrong? Why 
can’t people see this without being shown? It seems to me 
the public conscience is all warped on these things—just “go- 
ing it blind.” 

Before me is a clipping from one of the largest daily papers 
published in the Central West, listing and quoting “local 
securities.” I wonder how many of the average citizens notice 
carefully these stock market quotations—one can read vol- 
umes between the lines. The first 31 quotations are those of 
banks and trust companies, the stock of only one is quoted 
as low as 106, and one is as high as 800. The stock of only 
12 of these 31 are in the “ask,” or for sale, column. The 
stocks of these 31 financial concerns average a fraction less 
than 250. According to the last statement of one of them, 
a bank, it has $250,000 of undivided profits. This covers a 
period of 15 years of operation, apparently a healthy condi- 
tion. What! No legislation against banks? There seems to 
be a general feeling that banks ought to make money. I think 
so,-too, but what about the “square deal” we have been hear- 
ing so much about these last few years? 


After the listing of stocks of financial concerns, comes a 
long list of miscellaneous stocks, mostly those of industrial 
and public utility concerns. The stock of only two of these 
is listed above 100. One of them, I think, is by mistake listed 
out of place. It is the stock of a life insurance company, 
and is quoted at 350; the other is quoted at 101. All the rest 
are below 100, and on some there are no bids. All but 10 are 
represented in the ask, or for sale, column, the list totaling 
55. 

Why do we seem to be universally willing to hand the “small 
end” to the industrial and utility (so-called) concerns, and 
“whoop ’er up” for the financial institutions? Why are we 
so enthusiastic over public service commissions and laws to 
control telephone and electric light, and then stand peacefully 
by and watch the financial crowd joy ride? Do we really 
believe that electric light, waterworks, telephone, etc., are the 
only institutions that furnish a service of a public nature for 
hire? I do not. There are several concerns in this locality 
that are really serving the public and which cost two or three 
times as much as telephone, yet they seem to be immune from 
attack. They would make some interesting illustrations in 
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comparison with the telephone. I, for one, have decided to 
try the publicity cure. What say you? 

A. M. Benedict, Manager, 
The Richards Telephone Exchange. 


Richards, Mo. 





Notched Triangle to Aid Good Lettering. 

The apearance of a drawing is always greatly improved 
if the lettering has been done in a neat manner, says G. 
H. McKelway in the Electric Railway Journal. Many drafts- 
men object to taking the time required to make the letters 
carefully and therefore turn out much poorer looking work 
than they should. A few days ago the writer noticed a 
draftsman using a triangle with a number of notches of dif- 
ferent depths cut into it, as shown in the drawing. Inquiry 
revealed the fact that the notches were used to aid in the 
drawing of lines to insure all letters of the words on the 
drawings being of the proper height. 

When ruling such lines the average draftsman must first 
mark off with a rule a number of points the required dis- 
tance apart. Lines must then be drawn through those 
points with the T-square to get them parallel to one an- 
other, the T-square being shifted down to the next point 
each time after drawing a line through the one above. All 
of this takes time, whereas the plan observed was so much 
simpler and quicker that it may be of value to others. 

With the triangle notched, as illustrated, there is no 
marking of the distance apart that the lines are to come, 
or shifting of the T-square from one point to another. The 























Notched Triangle for Even Lettering of Drawings. 


bottoms of the notches are each a certain distance below 
the one next to it. All that the draftsman has to do is 
to set his T-square once, put the pencil point in one of the 
notches, and move pencil and triangle across the paper, 
making one line; then shift the pencil to another notch, 
depending upon the size of the letter to be made, and draw 
another line, always without moving the T-square. This 
can be repeated again if a third line is desired to make the 
letters, the pencil being moved to still another notch. The 
result is a number of parallel lines, made so quickly and 
easily that the draftsman has no excuse for not using them 
and thus securing a great improvement in the appearance 
of his drawings. 





Fire Drill. for Galveston Operators. 

The management of the Galveston, Texas, exchange of 
the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. has adopt- 
ed a plan whereby the exchange will be permitted to “go 
dead” for two minutes each week during which time the 
operators. will engage in a fire drill. The notice of the fire 
drill is to come to the girls unannounced. Instantly, upon 
sound of the fire signal, the operators will leave the switch- 
board and telephone service will cease while the girls file 
swiftly down two flights of stairs to the street. 





















Manufacture and Testing of Dry Cells for Telephone Use 


Method of Construction Nearly Standard—Necessary Purity of Ingredients—Elimination of Unsound Cells 


and Other Tests—Record of Service the Best Means of Judging Efficiency of Cells— 
Paper Read at Convention of the Nebraska Association 


By C. B. Montgomery 


Many of you have, undoubtedly, in a moment of curiosity, 


chopped open a used up dry cell, or several of them, think- 
ing to find something interesting or instructive. On seeing as 
principal contents a few handfuls of almost dry black powder, 
you may have been disappointed that there was so little worth 
while looking at, and possibly did not feel a strong conviction 
that much care or skill could have been used in manufactur- 
ing a dry battery. It is very true that this method of inspec- 
tion gives little or no indication of the care that is taken and 
the precautions that are observed in securing or preparing dry 
cell ingredients and parts, and in assembling them, in the fac- 
tories turning out the better grades of batteries now upon the 
market, and in the following a few illustrations will be given 
of the factors that may be varied, with the result that one 
cell, though to all appearances the same as another, may be 
greatly superior to it in the service that it will render. 


CONSTITUENTS OF Dry CELLS. 


A nearly standard method of construction of telephone dry 
cells appears to prevail in this country. The metal can which 
serves as a container is made of pure sheet zinc and this serves 
also the same purpose: as does the zinc rod in the wet bat- 
teries that were formerly much used. As in the case of the 
wet battery, the other pole is formed by a piece of carbon, 
but in the dry cell there is a mixture of several ingredients, 
packed around the carbon, by reason of-which, chiefly, the 
dry cell is more efficient than the older usual type of wet 
cell. Notwithstanding its name, the dry cell contains a solu- 
tion of salts much similar to that of the wet cell and this 
solution is held in a lining of absorbent paper lying close to 
the zinc can and separating it completely from the black mix- 
ture packed around the carbon pencil. This mixture serves 
to hold an additional quantity of the solution, which is as nec- 
essary for the action of the dry cell as is the solution for the 
operation of the old type of wet battery. 

A high degree of purity is essential for the ingredients of 
the dry cell. Certain impurities, even if present only in very 
small quantities, have a specific poisonous effect upon dry 
cells, in the same way as small quantities of certain drugs 
are deadly to human beings. For example, a minute quantity 
of arsenic will kill a dry cell just as surely as it will a man. 
Some rather extensive investigations have been made as to 
just what these dangerous substances are, in order to know 
precisely for what to be on the lookout. 

Some of the materials used in the manufacture of bat- 
teries can be secured of the necessary degree of purity by 
purchasing under definite specifications. For example, man- 
ganese, which is the ingredient giving the battery its recupera- 
tive power, is bought in this way, but it is found necessary to 
import it from Europe or Asia in order to get a satisfactory 
grade. This material is an ore, and it has been found that 
practically none of the grades mined in this country are suit- 
able for use in high grade dry batteries. 

Some of the other constituents, on the other hand, cannot 
be satisfactorily obtained, ready for use in dry cells, but must 
be subjected to the particular kind of purification that is needed 
to make them suitable for entering into the make-up of a good 
battery. 

In addition to testing materials for minute quantities of 
poisons, they are, of course, regularly examined to determine 
whether they contain a proper percentage of whatever gives 
them their usefulness in the operation of the dry cell, just 
in the same way, for example, as coal is analyzed, in order to 
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be assured that the ash does not run above a certain per 
cent. 

It is not sufficient, however, to make only a chemical inspec- 
tion of the materials and parts to be used, but their physical 
properties must be carefully looked after in order to turn out 
a uniform and high grade of product. The powdered ingredi- 
ents must be ground up to a certain definite degree of fine- 
ness and must be neither too coarse nor too fine, in order 
that the cell may do its work properly, since this factor has a 
material influence on the internal resistance of a battery and 
on its ability to hold the required amount of active solution. 
The manner in which the grinding has been performed is 
regularly controlled by screening a weighed sample through 
a set of screens with various meshes in order to see whether 
the proper proportions of the material remain upon each 
screen. 

Two of the ingredients used, namely the carbon and graphite, 
are manufactured by heating to a high temperature, one of 
them requiring the extreme heat of the electric furnace. Regu- 
lar tests must be made to determine whether this heat has 
been carried to the proper point, this being the factor that de- 
termines the conductivity of these materials. These materials 
do not generate the electricity within the battery, this being 
done by the other constituents; but merely transfer it from 
one pole to the other in the same way that wires do outside 
of the battery, and if the resistance of this powdered carbon 
is too high, the result will be the same as if there were a 
loose connection somewhere in the external circuit. 

Therefore, in order to be assured that these materials have 
always a uniform and high conductivity, it is necessary to make 
regular tests of the resistance of the powdered carbon and 
graphite by methods similar in principle to those used, for 
example, in testing the resistance of an induction coil or a 
telephone transmitter. 

The carbon rod in the center of the battery, which serves 
to collect the current and deliver it to the circuit, must also 
have a low resistance, which is obtained by the use of a proper 
mixture and a proper degree of baking at a high temperature. 
The carbon pencils are, therefore, also tested for their con- 
ductivity. Before being ready to use they must further be 
properly treated with hot paraffin in order that the chemicals 
in Solution within the battery may not soak through the carbon 
pencil to the brass cap. If this is not done, the carbon cap 
will be corroded with the formation of a green deposit, some 
of which will find its way back into the battery and set up a 
chemical action which will shorten the life of the battery. 

One of the steps in assembling dry cells is to prepare a 
proper mixture of the several solid and liquid ingredients. 
This is a matter of importance, since if it is not properly per- 
formed, poor cells of non-uniform quality will be obtained even 
though the ingredients themselves may be of high grade and 
purity. The dry ingredients must be mixed separately and 
after this operation is completed the solution of chemicals is 
added and the mixing then completed. 

The amount of solution used in a mixture for filling dry 
cells must be closely regulated, if a uniform product is to be 
obtained, since the amount that can be held is at best small. If, 
therefore, there is not introduced the full amount of chemical 
solution that can be held by the powdered mixture, the elec- 
trical output of the cell will be correspondingly reduced. 
On the other hand, if too much is used, the cell is likely to 

deteriorate rapidly while not being used, or there may be an 
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oozing out of the solution at the top of the cell, which is both 
troublesome to the user and is likely to shorten the life of the 
cell, as previously explained. 


ASSEMBLING AND TESTING OF Dry CELLS. 


The finished mixture is compressed into the lined zinc cans 
and not only must a uniform and fairly heavy pressure be used 
in this operation but it has been found necessary to apply it in 
a certain particular way. Experiments with a supposed im- 
proved type of machine made some time ago showed that while 
the new machine could be made to compress a greater weight 
of mixture into the available space, still it was not packed in 
the right way and the resulting battery was not satisfactory. 

After the cells have been filled and sealed each cell is tested 
by two different methods in order to weed out any that may 
not be absolutely sound. The first test is made with a standard 
voltmeter and any cells which are too low, even by .02 of a 
volt, are rejected. Such cells usually show a perfectly normal 
amperage reading, but even so slight a deficiency of voltage 
as that mentioned, indicates a defect, as, for instance, a pin 
hole or other slight perforation of the paper, sufficient to 
materially reduce the life of the cell. The test with the am- 
meter serves to eliminate other kinds of defects, such as for 
example, a poorly baked carbon pencil or one that has been 
broken off in filling the cell. 

In addition to making these tests upon each individual cell 
before it is shipped out, sample batteries are regularly taken 
during the day, these being used for a variety of other tests 
which are continuously in pragress, in order that a close watch 
may be kept on the quality and uniformity of the product. 

As is well known, the make-up of the battery must not 
only be such that it will transmit a maximum number of can- 
versations, but it must also have the property of not deteriorat- 
ing to any material extent while the battery is at rest between 
conversations. If this latter property were not requisite, 
which would be the case if the battery were to be used up 
within a period of a month or thereabouts, it would be pos- 
sible to reduce the cost of the cell to a certain extent and still 
obtain from it the same amount, or even a greater amount, 
of electrical energy. This condition of affairs does exist in 
some brands of cells, and, nevertheless, such cells may at times 
find a ready sale, particularly since it is easier to make a high 
flashing cell, that is, one that has a good amperage reading, 
by sacrificing to a certain extent this property of non-deteriora- 
tion during the resting periods of the battery. 


AMPERAGE TEST OF CELL. 


The illustration just mentioned, of the wrong impression 
that may be given by placing much reliance on the amperage 
of a cell as indicating its usefulness, points out only one of 
several possible methods of obtaining this high amperage with 
a sacrifice of some useful property of the cell. Other methods 
by which this can be done are, for example, a reduction in the 
amount of the chemically active materials that generate the 
electricity within the cell and the use of a higher degree of 
compression of the mixture filled into the cell. The latter 
naturally means that less liquid can be held within the cell, 
and it is at once evident that a reduction of either the active 
chemicals or the solution within the cell is bound to reduce 
its electrical output. Furthermore, repeated tests have proved 
that there is no relation between the amperage of the cell 
when new, and the rate at which the amperage, and particu- 
larly the voltage, will fall off during the period of service 
of the cell. The latter item, namely, the length of time for 
which the voltage holds up, is the important one, as is well 
shown by some recent data from a telephone exchange, in 
which many of the cells in actual use had a flash of less than 
one ampere. The voltage, however, was still well above one 
volt, and therefore the cells were rendering absolutely satis- 
factory service. 

This fact that cells with less than one ampere of flash 
were still rendering good service, is a striking proof of the 
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uselessness of the amperage test as usually made and shows 
how unfortunate is the tendency on the part of many buyers 
to ask for a continually increasing flash, which, as explained, 
can be readily furnished by any manufacturer of dry cells 
who is willing to sacrifice some useful feature of his bat- 
teries in order to meet this demand on the part of some buy- 
ers of telephone cells. Of course, such willingness on the 
part of the maker cannot lead to permanent satisfaction to 
the trade. 

The only real usefulness of the amperage test is that it 
affords, to a limited extent, a method of comparing cells of 
the same brand and of the same age, and even then care must 
be taken that the tests are made at about the same tempera- 
ture, since even a slight chilling of the cell will produce a 
noticeable variation in flash. It should be pointed out in this 
connection that while all cells gradually fall off in flash after 
reaching a certain age, this does not by any means indicate 
a corresponding reduction in the electrical energy that can 
still be obtained from them. This has been proved by re- 
peated tests. 

The question naturally arises as to what method the consum- 
er can use for determining the comparative merits of the 
several brands of cells from which he can choose. It is 
unfortunately true that at the present time no test, which it 
is feasible for the consumer to make in a reasonable length 
of time, furnishes satisfactory evidence on this point and 
that the best test for any brand of cells is a record of the 
service actually rendered by them. 

Even such records must be rather extensive in order to be 
really useful, since conditions of service are, of course, ex- 
tremely variable by reason of differences in equipment and 
by reason of the fact that, even with the same equipment, the 
service is not equally strenuous for one period of time as for 
another and for one instrument as compared with another. 
However, after a consumer has accumulated sufficient data 
on the service record of dry cells, he must undoubtedly feel 
amply repaid, in feeling that he then knows what he is buying 
and can buy, instead of having to make guesses on this point. 

For example, a service record such as one recently completed 
by one telephone exchange and showing an average length of 
service of 15 months per cell, for a period of four years, must 
have left this user with a rather firm conviction that he was 
getting his money’s worth out of this investment in dry cells. 

Figures from another exchange, on the condition of cells, 
actually in use during the first week of 1913, showed that a 
considerable number of cells had been used for a period of 
from one and one-half to two years, and were still in regular 
use. Such data as this, when taken together with a well 
established reputation for uniformity of product cannot help 
but bring conviction as to the merits of the cells tested. 

A Christmas Greeting to “Telephony.” 

The following tribute was received this week by TELEPHONY 
from Charles P. Schoen, of the advertising department of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, ‘N. Y.: 





The many Christmas customs 
Our grandfathers used to know, 
Are nowadays forgotten 
In the dust of “long ago”; 
But the spirit of Independence 
Is just as firm and true, 
As ever in the days of yore! 
TELEPHONY! “God bless you!” 





Bell Gives up Local Field to Independents. 

The Harrison & Jefferson Telephone Co., of Cadiz, Ohio, 
has taken over the long distance lines of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania in that city. The Bell company 
after maintaining an exchange at Cadiz for many years in 
an unsuccessful effort to secure a profitable business, has 
dismantled its plant and given up the local field. 









Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 


Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and: Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Hearings in New York Rate Case. 


That the New York Telephone Co.’s properties are worth 
approximately $66,000,000 and that the company’s rate of net 
earnings on investments may have been as high as 18.7 per 
cent., were features of the evidence presented to the New York 
Public Service Commission, at its hearings last week. The 
hearings were held for the taking of the most important evi- 
dence since the beginning of the appraisal of the company’s 
properities which is being conducted by experts of the com- 
mission under the supervision of William McClellan. Fig- 
ures showing the preliminary findings of the examiners, were 
submitted. The questioning was conducted by Martin W. 
Littleton, special counsel for the commission, and John L. 
Swayze represented the New York Telephone Co. The hear- 
ings were presided over by Seymour Van Santvoord, chairman 
of the commission. 

These are to be the final hearings and with the figures pre- 
sented, it is intended to show that the company is earning an 
unreasonable profit and should reduce telephone rates in New 
York City. Senator Foley, representing the legislative special 
committee on telephones, was present at the hearings and 
asserted that the committee was working in co-operation with 
the commission. 

It was brought out by commission experts at the first hear- 
ing that the book value of the company’s real estate, build- 
ings, plants and equipment in New York City is $65,961,661. 
The company has 75 exchanges in the greater city, of which 
21 have no switchboards but are comprehended in other ex- 
change districts so far as switchboards are concerned. For the 
use of transmitters and receivers on 500,000 telephones in the 
city, the New York Telephone Co. pays the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 4% per cent. of its gross: receipts. 

The book value of the company’s properties was divided in- 
to boroughs, as follows: Manhattan, $39,700,272; Bronx, $4,- 
220,637; Brooklyn, $14,935,528; Queens, $4.597,066; Richmond, 
$1,113,157 ; material and supplies on hand, $1,205,011. 

The book valuation of central office equipment by boroughs 
was read into the record as follows: Manhattan, $9,557,307; 
Bronx, $798,848; Brooklyn, $2,995,336; Queens, $536,657; Rich- 
mond, $113,027, a total of $14,001,178. The total book valua- 
tions of lands and buildings were: Manhattan, $11,723,397; 
Bronx $438.041;: Brooklyn, $2,002,936; Queens $481,557, and 
Richmond, $79,419; a total of $14,725,350. For the entire city, 
the book valuation of station apparatus was $3,656, 166; station 
installation, $2,632,386; interior block wire, $576,916; private 
branch exchanges, $4,579,747; booths and special fittings, $643,- 
432, a total of $12,088,746. In addition to these items were 
others, such as exchange pole lines, interior block poles, aerial 
cable, exchange aerial wire and underground circuits. 

At the second day’s hearing, the matter of the New York 
Telephone Co.’s book valuation of its tangible as well as intang- 
ible property—franchises, patent rights, etc—was gone into. In 
a statement which the company made to the commission in Sep- 
tember, the book value of tangible property was placed at $66,- 
884,293 and the capitalization on which the company was en- 
titled to earn, was set at $137,352,044. The earnings for 1914 
were put at $10,284,920, or 7% per cent. on the investment. 

Dean Langmuir, accountant for the commission, stated that 
his figures, taken from the books of the company, varied only 
$8,000 in a total of more than $65,000,000 for plant and service. 
The corporation’s statement, it was pointed out, included in- 
tangibles of $11,138,662 carried to offset the cost of reproduc- 
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tion of physical plant; $39,000,000, franchise; and $13,400, 
going concern value, none of which was carried on the books. 
Those items when deducted from the capital figure of $137,- 
352,044 made the total investment $73,813,382, on which the net 
earnings for 1914 appeared to have been 13 9/10 per cent. from 
which the 10 per cent. discount had been made to the public 
by the company. If the discount had not been made, it was 
pointed out, net earnings would have been 16.6 per cent. 

By eliminating from the intangible assets the Empire City 
Subway investment and returns, amounting to $11,794,000, on 
which the New York, Telephone Co. showed it earned $690,320 
in 1914, the net earningston investment for the period were 
shown to have been 15 2/5 per cent., which without the 10 per 
cent. discount would have amounted to 18.7 per cent. 





Physical Connection of Dual Systems in Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. A. Pickens, corporation counsel for the city of Indian- 
apolis, has petitioned the Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion for an order to force physical connection between the 
Central Union Telephone Co. and the Indianapolis Tele- 
phone Co. The petition points out that thousands of per- 
sons have telephones, but few have both services, and that 
some arrangement should be made whereby there could be 
interchange of service on payment of a reasonable toll. 

It is alleged in the petition that there is little possibility 
of a merger of the two companies in Indianapolis, (there is 
a petition of that kind on file with the commission, and an 
order from the commission to both companies to see what 
can be done toward a merger) at least not for months or 
years, and that in the meantime the public must be incon- 
venienced by the two services unless physical connections 
are established as requested. 


— 





City Council Asks Concession of Lafayette, Ind., Company. 

The city council of Lafayette, Ind., is asking the Lafay- 
ette Telephone Co. to refund all penalties exacted of sub- 
scribers for tardy payment of rental charges; that the com- 
pany be required to supply private lines to all applicants 
within 30 days after application is made; that in the event 
of disabled lines the company make repairs within 48 hours 
or discount subscribers bills to the extent of the lost time, 
and that the term “will be discontinued” be changed to “may 
be discontinued” in referring to the penalty for non-payment 
of rental charges. Another concession being asked by the 
city council is that the company eliminate the $2 removal 
charge in the case of a person moving into a house where 
there is already an instrument installed, allowing him to re- 
tain the instrument already there. 





Michigan Merger to be Completed by January 1. 

Now that the department of justice at Washington, D. 
C., has acted favorably in the matter, the merger of the 
Michigan State Telephone Co. with the Three Rivers 
(Mich.) Telephone Co. and the Heimbaugh lines, better 
known as the Southern Michigan Telephone Co., with head- 
quarters in Burr Oak, will probably be completed within a 
short time, it being the plan of the managements of the 
two companies to have everything in readiness for the com- 
pletion of the union by January 1. The proposition has 
been under consideration for two years and during that 
time has been before the Michigan Railroad Commission as 
well as the department of justice. 
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Charges for Short Term Contracts in New Hampshire. 

After receiving several informal complaints relating to 
short term rates, the New Hampshire Public Service Com- 
mission, on July 31, 1914, issued an order for the investiga- 
tion of the practices of the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and its subsidiaries to ascertain’ whether they 
were complying with the terms of the statute of 1909. Chap- 
ter 141 of the laws of 1909 reads as follows: 

“Section 1. All telephone companies doing business in 
this state shall furnish telephones for periods of three 
months or more, for 15 per cent. more than such fractional 
part of the yearly rate as the number of months the tele- 
phone is used is of 12 months, plus the actual cost of in- 
stallation. 

“Section 2. Any telephone company refusing for more 
than 10 days after demand, to comply with the provisions of 
this act, shall forfeit to the person applying, the sum of $2 
a day for each day’s delay, provided the company has a line 
of wire within 500 feet of the place where the instrument is 
to be installed.” 

Upon investigation it was found that the practices of the 
New England company and its subsidiaries were not in com- 
pliance with the New Hampshire statute. The respondents 
however, sought to justify their practices by arguing that 
the rate prescribed by the statute is unjust and unreason- 
able. The commission declared the practices of these com- 
panies to be unlawful and issued an order holding that a 
telephone company may lawfully charge for short term 
service, under the New Hampshire statute, not more than a 
proportional part of the yearly rate, plus 15 per cent. of 
such proportional part, plus expenses actually incurred by 
the company, after the application for service is made, in 
placing the telephone set in the premises to be served and 
in connecting the same with the company’s line. The cost 
of the telephone set cannot be, in any part, included in such 
expense. 





Receiver Appointed for Galien, Mich., Company. 

Upon agreement between opposing attorneys, Judge 
Bridgeman, at Benton Harbor, Mich., named Elmer E. 
Diacey, general manager of the South Bend Home Tele- 
phone Co., of South Bend, Ind., as receiver for the Berrien 
County Home Telephone Co., of Galien, Mich. Mr. Diacey’s 
bonds were fixed at $5,000. The appointment was the result 
of a suit instituted by Sanford F. Harris, of Chicago, a 
stockholder in the South Bend company, who alleged the 
Galien plant was about to be abandoned and that it was 
financed in an irregular manner. 





Full County Service Abolished in San Juan County, N. M. 

The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. has put 
into effect a new schedule of rates for service in San Juan 
county, N. M. All contracts giving full county service have 
been annulled and a charge of 10 cents is being made for 
calls in the Aztec connections where only the number of 
the telephone is called and 15 cents when the call is for a 
certain person. 





Pioneer Company Appeals to Oklahoma Supreme Court. 


The efforts of the Oklahoma Corporation Commission to 
establish a classification of telephone subscribers known as 
“semi-rural” patrons, (those residing in small towns within a 
given radius of a city, received a setback in the case of the 
Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. the Cherokee Rural 
Telephone Co. and others. 

After a number of hearings, the commission issued its order 
requiring the Pioneer company to give free long distance 
service between Cherokee and all towns within a radius of 15 
miles, to subscribers of the Cherokee Rural and other farmers’ 
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mutual companies in the surrounding towns. The Pioneer com- 
pany appealed to the supreme court which, in an opinion hand- 
ed down by Justice F. E. Riddle, December 8, held that there 
was no evidence before the commission authorizing this order. 
By the court’s decision, the commission’s order was reversed 
with directions to enter an order requiring the Pioneer com- 
pany “to make such physical connections with thé complairiants” 
switchboard as will adequately and efficiently serve the needs 
of all concerned, and to further proceed in said matter not 
inconsistent with this opinion.” 

The complainants are mutual telephone companies, organized 
and operated in the vicinity of Cherokee. The expense of 
building and operating the lines is paid by contributions from 
the stockholders and subscribers. In their dealings and inter- 
course with defendant, complainants are paid a commission for 
such services rendered. 

The complainants own what is known as a “clear wire” con- 
necting certain towns in the vicinity of Cherokee, with the 
Pioneer company’s exchange at Cherokee. Upon payment of 
a stated sum per month, all rural subscrib is ‘are permitted. | 
to talk over the line of the mutual companie through defend- 
ant’s exchange at Cherokee, except the subscribers residing 
in the towns referred to and classed as commercial subscribers, 
who are permitted to talk free over the lines of the mutual 
companies to anyone except a resident of another town, in 
which case, he is connected over the clear wire owned by de- 
fendant and a message fee of 15 cents is charged. The com- 
plainants prayed for an order of the corporation commission 
requiring defendant to connect the subscribers of the mutual 
companies residing in said towns when desiring to talk to a 
resident of another town over the clear wire owned by com- 
plainants, and asked that they be permitted to talk without 
extra charge. 

In addition to the Cherokee Rural company, the complainants 
in the case were the Byron Mutual Telephone Co. the Amerita 
Telephone Co. and the Citizens Telephone Co. at Driftwood, 
with an exchange connecting the towns of Carmen, Dacoma 
and Cherokee. The mutual companies have clear wires from 
all the towns surrounding Cherokee, to the city limits of Chero- 
kee, where they connect with the lines of the Pioneer com- 
pany. The Pioneer company has long disfante wires only 
from Cherokee to all the surrounding towns. 





The Telephone Situation in Texas. 

J. E. Farnsworth, vice-president and general manager 
of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co., with 
headquarters in Dallas, Texas., recently made the following 
statements regarding the merger of the*dual systems in 
Texas: a ae . 

“There are in Texas 667 Independent telephone concerns 
affiliated with the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. in handling business, and about 50 companies that are 
competing with us. 

Business organizations and city councils of Waco, Mar- 
lin, Texarkana and Clarksville have, up to this time, ap- 
proved and ratified mergers of telephone exchanges where 
duplicating systems previously have attempted to give 
telephone service to the public. Steps are being taken by 
the companies concerned to. so arrange their facilities 
as to meet the demand for one system where previously 
there were two. 

In each instance the demand for the merger has origt- 
nated in some organized civic body. At Waco, it was 
taken up and pressed by the Medical Society 6f'McLennan 
county and at other towns by the commercial bodies. — 

At the request of the city authorities and the commercial 
clubs of Ennis and Waxahachie, the question of merging 
two telephone systems has been discussed. It is probable 
that mergers finally will be effected at these points. Sev- 
eral other cities and towns have unofficially asked for con- 
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sideration of mergers, but negotiations have not progressed 
to the point where open meetings have been held. 

Much consideration has been given the idea at Houston. 
Also the authorities of Austin have asked for a merger of 
properties. Action has been deferred until after January 1. 

In arranging for mergers the present competing com- 
panies are carefully providing that the long distance 
facilities of both be retained, so that each may be in posi- 
tion to serve the people of the state on the same com- 
petitive basis and with the same completeness.” 





Wisconsin Bell Seeks Rescission in LaCrosse Order. 

Claiming that a trial of physical connection between the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. and the LaCrosse Telephone Co. 
in the city of LaCrosse does not justify its expense or war- 
rant its continuance, the Wisconsin Telephone Co. has filed 
a complaint before the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin 
asking that the order of the commission requiring physical 
connection be vacated. 

The order of the commission, requiring physical connec- 
tion of toll lines in LaCrosse, which was issued by the com- 
mission under a law passed in 1911, upon petition of Frank 
Winter, of LaCrosse, has been in force since September 9, 
when the switchboards of the two companies were con- 
nected. The officials of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. claim 
that from two to eight messages a day have been transferred 
by one company to the other. The presumption is that this 
fact will be set up as the reason for asking that the order 
be vacated, the contention being that public convenience 
does not require its continuance. Both Frank Winter, the 
applicant in the original case, and W. F. Goodrich, manager 
of the LaCrosse Telephone Co., expressed great surprise 
when informed that an application for rescinding the order 
of the commission had been filed. The case has not yet 
been set for hearing. 





Operation of the Anti-Duplication Law in Wisconsin. 

In its report to the governor, the Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin calls attention to the operation of the anti-duplication 
law passed by the last legislature, which requires a company 
before extending its lines for local service into any town, vil- 
lage or city, in which another telephone company is furnishing 
similar service, to serve upon the commission and upon the 
other telephone company a notice of its intention in writing. 

“There were 169 notices of extensions filed with the com- 
mission since the law became effective, 14 of which were pend- 
ing at the close of the fiscal year 1914,” says the report. “One 
case, that of the Prairie Farm, Ridgeland & Dallas Co-opera- 
tive Telephone Co. to extend its line into the town of Wheel- 
er, was settled by negotiation between the parties interested. 
Two applications to extend lines were withdrawn and two 
applications for a certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity for the construction of new telephone lines, were denied. 
The commission issued 11 formal decisions under the pro- 
visions of this chapter, finding that the proposed extensions 
were unwarranted by public convenience and necessity.” 








Wisconsin Ruling as to What Constitutes a Party Line. 

That two separate telephone lines coming from different 
parts of a city or village which are spliced outside of the 
exchange so that a ring on the line will ring both telephone 
installations does not constitute a party line, is the effect 
of a ruling recently handed down by the Railroad Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin. 

Until about two years ago the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
in its exchange at Princeton, designated separate lines 
spliced outside of the exchange as party lines and required 
only the party rate of charge. The Milwaukee exchange of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. recently reversed this prac- 
tice and held that lines spliced outside of the exchange were 
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single party lines and demanded the single party rate. Resi- 
dents of Princeton brought the matter to the commission for 
a ruling, with the result that the company’s contention has 
been sustained. The commission says that in order to en- 
joy the party rate each of these separate lines must be open 
to additional party installations on the same line. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

January 19: Postponed hearing in the case filed by Dis- 
trict Attorney-elect Barclay McCowan to secure a reduction 
in the rates charged by the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in Bakersfield, Cal. 

ILLINOIS. 

December 10: Petition of the Crete subscribers to the Chi- 
cago Telephone Co. to have charge for service to Chicago re- 
duced from 25 to 20 cents, the amount charged other towns 
served through the Chicago Heights exchange, dismissed. 

December 15: Hearing on the application of the Ashland 
(Iil.) Telephone Co. for authority to change rates at Ashland. 

December 15: Hearing on application of Maroa (Ill.) 
Mutual Telephone Co. for authority to retire $20,000 of the 
common stock of the company and to issue $30,000 of its 
common stock. 

December 16: Hearing on application of Calhoun Telephone 
Co., of Hardin, Ill., for permission to sell its exchanges at 
Hardin and Batchtown to T. R. Hancock and C. McDonald. 

December 16: Hearing on application of Massac County 
Mutual Telephone Co., of Round Knob, IIl., for authority to 
change rates in Massac county. 

December 16: Hearing on application of Waverly (lll.) 
Telephone Co. for authority to issue $35,000 of its original 
common stock. 

NEBRASKA. 

December 22: Hearing in application of the Monroe Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. for permission to increase its rates in 
Monroe and Platte Center, Neb. 

December: Order authorizing the Tri-County Telephone 
Co., of Stapleton, Neb., to issue $7,000 additional stock to cover 
cost of extensions. 

New HAmpSsHIRE. 

November 30: Order holding that the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and its subsidiaries may lawfully charge 
for short term service, under the New Hampshire statute, not 
more than a proportional part of the yearly rate, plus 15 per 
cent. of such proportional part, plus expenses actually incurred 
by the company, after the application for service is made, plac- 
ing the telephone set in the premises to be served and in con- 
necting the same with the. company’s line. The cost of the 
telephone set cannot be in any part included in such expense. 

New York. 

December 18: Hearing in the matter of the investigation 
of rates and charges of the New York Telephone Co. for serv- 
ices rendered within the city of New York. 

December 26: Final hearing in the case of the complaint 
of telephone subscribers in Utica, New Hartford and Whites- 
boro against the New York Telephone Co. on account of 
the increase in rates and tolls, effective November 1, 1913. 

OHIO. 

December 15: Complaint of Edward C. Hoyer against the 
rule of the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co., re- 
quiring rental charges to be paid quarterly in advance, dis- 
missed. The commission held that this rule is not in viola- 
tion of law and is a reasonable regulation. 

WASHINGTON. 

December 15: Hearing held at Seattle in regard to rules and 

regulations of the telephone company. 
WISCONSIN. 

December: Ruling to the effect that two separate telephone 
lines coming from different parts of a city or village and 
spliced outside of the exchange so that a ring on the line will 
ring both telephone installations, does not constitute a party 
line. Until about two years ago, the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co., in its exchange at Princeton, designated such lines as 
party lines and required only the party rate of charge. The 
Milwaukee exchange of the company recently reversed this 
practice and held that such lines were single party lines and 
demanded the single party rate. Residents of Princeton 
brought the matter before the commission for a ruling, with 
a result that the company’s contention has been sustained. 

December: Complaint filed by the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co., asking that the order requiring physical connection with 
the La Crosse Telephone Co., at La Crosse, be vacated, claim- 
ing that the trial physical connection does not justify its ex- 
pense or warrant its continuance. 
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Conventions: 
Northwestern Cedarmen, Minneapolis, Jan. 26, 27; National Independent Telephone Association, Chicago, 
Feb. 3, 4,5; Wisconsin, Madison, Feb. 10, 11, 12; Illinois, Springfield, Feb. 16, 17, 18 


Exhibitors at the Missouri Convention. 

The displays of the manufacturers and supply men were 
prominent features of the convention of the Missouri Tel- 
ephone Association, held in Kansas City last week. Many 
more manufacturers were represented than at any previous 
convention of the association, and a number of new and 
improved switchboards and telephone parts and appliances 
were displayed. Among those who had exhibits at the con- 
vention are the following: 

Tue AmerIcAN Exectric Co. of Chicago exhibited its com- 
plete line of common battery and magneto standard tele- 
phone equipment. The Burns Express unit-type switch- 
board attracted a good deal of attention, and a number of 
users of this type of board in the surrounding territory ex- 
pressed their pleasure in having purchased it. 

Among the new devices shown were the new American 
transmitter with fewer parts and removable false front, a 
transmitter made impervious to moisture by a coat of insu- 
lating enamel; the new American receiver with welded mag- 
nets and removable coils and the new American self-con- 
tained ringer with three-inch gongs, armature screw ad- 
justment and lock armature adjustment. 


The American Electric Co. not only displayed its well- 
known Samson magneto wall and desk telephones, but also 
showed an extensive line of specialties such as the Burns 
bracket, Radio bracket, etc. 

The exhibit was in charge of W. T. Curtis, sales engineer 
in the Missouri territory, assisted by J. J. Speed, sales en- 
gineer, and L. G. LeBourveau, secretary of the company, 
from the Chicago office. 

Tue Automatic Exectric Co., of Chicago, had an interesting 
exhibit. W. F. Benoist, assistant general sales manager, and 
L. A. de Berard, Missouri representative of the company’s 
Supply Sales Department, were in charge of an extensive dis- 
play of telephone supplies and accessories manufactured by the 
Automatic Electric Co. Among these, were the widely known 
“Raven Brand” cords, rubberless jumper wire and enameled 
wire, the automatic monitor set, the cordless P. B. X., and 
common battery manual telephones equipped with both direct 
current and permanent magnet receivers. 

Through the courtesy of C. E. Marsh, superintendent 
of telegraph for the Kansas City Terminal Railway Co., 
which owns and operates the great new Union Station in 
Kansas City, a number of telephone men inspected the 
automatic equipment installed there by the Automatic com- 
pany. The equipment consists of a 300-line board with 200 
lines now in service and is used for intercommunicating 
purposes throughout the offices, station, platforms, and 
yards of the company. This equipment is in all respects 
similar to that used in public commercial exchanges, and 
was an especially satisfactory demonstration of what auto- 
matic apparatus is doing under actual service conditions. 

Although practically all the delegates to the conven- 
tion have a clear idea of the girl-less telephone, many of 
them were glad to avail themselves of this opportunity to 
‘inspect an installation in operation. They were particularly 
impressed by the uniform accuracy and speed of establish- 
ing connections, the flexibility of the system and the 


economy of operation, it being shown that the elimina- 
tion of switchboard operators by the use of mechanical 
switches is saving the Terminal company approximately 
$5,000 per year for this item alone. 








and Salesroom 


Kansas, Topeka, Jan. 5, 6, 7; Independent Telephone Association, Minneapolis, Minn., Jan.19, 20, 21; 


THE Frank B. Coox Co., of Chicago, showed a very com- 
plete line of the well known Cook protective equipment and 
construction materials and tools. In addition, the working 
parts of the equipment used in the Corwin semi-automatic 
telephone exchange system were shown for the first time and 
their neat and novel design and appearance of great durability 
elicited favorable comment from all who examined them. 


It is claimed that this new semi-automatic system affords a 
means for reducing the operating expenses of the central office 
equipment from 50 to 75 per cent., while the peculiar features 
of the system render possible the highest grade of service. 

The Cook company was represented by Frank B. Cook, presi- 
dent, assisted by M. J. Corwin, J. G. Mitchell and F. A. Rader. 


Tue C. E. Cox Licutrnc Arrester Co., of Eaton, Ohio, ex- 
hibited the Cox multiple lightning arrester. The company 
was represented by C. E. Cox, patentee, who demonstrated the 
merits of this arrester by a distribution of the lightning dis- 
charges along the main lines, instead of at the telephones. It 
met with the .niversal approval of the visitors and a number 
of orders were secured. 

THe CraAcrart-LeicH Evectric Co., of Genoa, IIl., which 
has just recently opened up a branch office in Kansas City, 
had on exhibition a complete line of Cracraft-Leich appara- 
tus. The improvements which the company has recently 
made in magneto telephone and switchboard equipment, 
attracted much attention. A feature of this exhibit was 
the electrical restoring drop arrangement, to show how it 
was possible to obtain extra rapid service on magneto 
switchboards. This drop, when used in connection with 
the Leich Automophone, makes it possible to give common 
battery service on a magneto system. 


C. I. Echols, manager of the new Kansas City branch, and 
A. J. Kohn, sales manager of the company, of Genoa, were 
in charge of the exhibit. 


Tue Garrorp Mrc. Co., of Elyria, Ohio, and Kansas City, 
Mo., featured an extensive exhibit showing its complete line 
of common battery, magneto and harmonic telephones, har- 
monic converters and phantom circuit repeating coils, common 
battery, magneto and Universal switchboards, in operation. 


One of the interesting features of the exhibit was a drawing 
from a numbered register. Four prizes were given: First 
prize, choice of any telephone; second, a test set; third, a Tuto 
automobile horn, and fourth prize, a pair of Klein 7-inch 
pliers. 


The exhibit was in charge of A. G. Bean, general manager, 
of Elyria, and A. J. Roberts, manager of the Kansas City 
branch, assisted by Charles Ward, E. G. Fehrenbach, Homer 
Stephens and Richard Faulhaber. 

THE Kettocc SwitcHpoarp & Suppty Co.’s exhibit rooms 
were filled with visitors throughout the entire convention. The 
new Kellogg automatic recall switchboard attracted consider- 
able attention. In fact, the room in which it was exhibited 
actually could not hold the crowds that wanted to see and hear 
about this new type of switchboard. T. L. Dunlap, the new 
Kellogg salesman, had charge of this board. He was assisted 
by L. R. Foote, of the Kansas City office, and a number of 
operators from the local company who demonstrated the op- 
eration of the board. 

H. N. Faris, Kansas City branch manager, had charge of the 
Kellogg exhibit which, in addition to the large automatic recall 
board, included a universal demonstration cabinet which showed 
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its value in the town of the “Twilight Zone,” as one telephone 
man expressed it, meaning a town too large for magneto serv- 
ice and not quite big enough for the momentous cut-over to 
common battery equipment, with its attendant and necessary 
raise in rates. Convention visitors saw how the man who ob- 
jected to any raise in rates would get magneto service over this 
board and yet, a man who desired the better common battery 
service could likewise have it, from this same board and still 
both magneto and common battery subscribers would receive the 
very best service without confusion or additional expense. 

The Kellogg exhibit also included standard double super- 
vision switchboards and telephones, operated as individual and 
party line subscribers, showing the reliability and practical fea- 
tures of the Kellogg direct harmonic party line system for 
magneto exchanges. Several styles in the new extra compact 
magneto telephones were shown; also, Universal sets for mag- 
neto or common battery service as desired, the only change 
necessary for common battery being the removal of the gen- 
erator and the addition of a condenser. The Kellogg demon- 
stration apparatus panels which created much favorable com- 
ment at the recent Columbus, Ohio, convention, were examined 
with great interest by every visitor. These panels contain a 
complete Kellogg line of apparatus parts. 

In addition to those already mentioned, the Kellogg company 
was also represented by A. J. Carter, H. A. White and E. I. 
Pratt, advertising manager. 

THE MONARCH TELEPHONE Mere. Co., of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
exhibited a low type magneto switchboard, also a complete line 
of magneto, common battery and intercommunicating telephones 
and equipment. The new type Monarch residence telephone 
attracted considerable attention. 

Wm. F. Qualls, the company’s new representative in Missouri 
and Kansas, was kept busy talking Monarch and getting ac- 
quainted with the telephone men at the convention. The com- 
pany was also represented by L. Q. Trumbull, sales manager, 
who renewed his acquaintance with the telephone men. 

THE NUNGESSER CARBON & BatTTERy Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
displayed the only battery exhibit at the convention. J. A. Rob- 
inson, the company’s Southwestern representative, presented to 
the visitors the good qualities of the well known “1900” dry 
battery and the Acme rapid fire ignition battery. Much atten- 
tion was attracted to the company’s new battery lantern, known 
as the Acme Searchlight. 
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Smith & Hemenway Improved Wire Connector. 

It is no longer necessary for the electrician to wish that he 
had four hands when twisting wires together—the improved 
Red Devil connector takes the place of two of the hands. The 
Red Devil connector will, it is claimed, hold the wire as firmly 
as a vise, leaving the right hand free to make the twists. The 
tool is made to receive two round wires and hold them, either 
steel, iron or copper, sizes, 8-10, 12-14. For use with larger 
wires or sleeves, special openings are provided to accommodate 
either iron or copper wire. 

It is also made for McIntyre watérproof joints, Holtzer- 
Cabot seamless joints or American Fuse Co. joints. These 

















New ‘‘Red Devil’’ Connector. 


are commonly known as “McIntyre” sleeves, in which the wires 
are drawn together while the sleeve is slipped over the con- 
nector, thus holding it firmly during the twisting, and excluding 
water that would otherwise rust or corrode the wires. . 

The workmanship of this connector is of the usual high 
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quality that characterizes all Red Devil tools, being spring- 
tempered from end to end. It has a milled and counter-bored 
joint and is hardened and tempered. Like all Red Devil tools, 
it is “built for a purpose,” being one of 38 different styles of 
connectors designed for use of the lineman. 

The manufacturer, the Smith & Hemenway Co., 140 Cham- 
bers Street, New York, will be glad to send prices and catalog 
of “helpful tools.” 

ee a 
Installation of Stromberg Equipment at Eldridge, Iowa. 

The Eldridge (Iowa) Mutual Telephone Co. has recently 
made extensive improvements in its central office equip- 
ment and now has one of the most interesting and model 
installations of the smaller exchanges in the state of Iowa. 
The line cables are carried from the switchboard to the 
main frame on an iron overhead rack, as is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, thus eliminating the possibility 
of danger from moisture or accident and presenting a 
neater appearance than where the cables are simply run 
across the floor from the switchboard to the main frame. 

The switchboard has been furnished by the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y., and is of 
the company’s type A-5629, equipped with the No. 11 com- 
bined drop and jack. The main frame, which is equipped 
with No. 10 heat coil protectors, is manufactured by the 
Frank B. Cook Co., of Chicago. 

The company’s central office equipment is comfortably 
and commodiously housed in a fine brick building recently 
In the accompany- 
Miss Rose 


vacated by the Eldridge Savings Bank. 
ing view showing the building are also 


seen 











The Eldridge Switchboard and Connecting Rack. 


Denker and Miss Elsie Greve of the operating force and 
Carl Cook, who has charge of the plant. 
John T. Hansen is president of the company and M. II. 


Calderwood, who is also president of the Eldridge Savings 
Bank, is secretary. The company operates in rich agri- 
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cultural territory near Davenport and is in a flourishing 


condition financially. All the members of the staff are 
thoroughly appreciative of their excellent quarters and 








Exchange Building of Eldridge (la.) Mutual Telephone Co. 


equipment and are making every effort to keep this one of 
the model plants of its size in the state. 
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Monarch Installation at Dunlap, Iowa. 
The Woodbine Telephone Co., of Woodbine, Iowa, has. just 
closed a contract with the Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., of 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, covering 
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merely flashes, but when a subscriber rings for a second con- 
nection and turns the crank a full turn or turns it several 
times, the recall lamp burns and thus notifies the operator that 
her attention is desired. This feature has proven very valu- 
able and the Dunlap board will include it, thus making it simi- 
lar to the other two exchanges. Each of these boards is also 
equipped to install the Monarch direct current selective system, 
the keys being installed and all wiring provided. This system 
has been in successful operation for a number of years and, it is 
said, is especially desirable for the reason that its original cost is 
small, and there are no close adjustments required to make 
it operate satisfactorily. It is expected that the Dunlap installa- 
tion will be completed on or about February 1. 





New Exchange Opened in Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. has placed in 
operation, in Minneapolis, a new exchange known as the “Ken- 
wood” exchange. Nearly 5,000 lines from the South, Main, 
Nicollet and Hyland exchanges have been transferred to the 
new exchange. The building, which is located at Emerson 
avenue and 22nd street, cost $50,000. 





Paragraphs. 

THE F. Bissett Co., of Toledo, Ohio, has just sent out to 
its patrons the December issue of “The Bissell Book.” This 
booklet features the Security cable sheath knife, which plays 
an important part in the daily work of the cableman, Secur- 
ity conduit clamps and Bissell cross arms. Telephone com- 
panies which have not already received a copy of this book- 
let, can obtain a copy by dropping a line to that effect to the 
company. 

E. T. CHaApin Co., dealer in cedar poles, announces the re- 





a 600-line switchboard for 
its exchange at Dunlap, 
Iowa. The board to be in- 
stalled, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, has 
an ultimate capacity of 600 
lines and is to be equipped 
with 365 lines and with mul- 
tiple jacks so that all farm 
lines can be reached by any 
operator without difficulty. 
The Woodbine company 
operates exchanges in 
Woodbine, Logan and Dun- 
lap. About three years ago 
Monarch boards were 
installed in Woodbine and 
Logan, so the installation 
of this third Monarch equip- 
ment will standardize the 
switchboards in this system. 
The board at Logan has five 
operators’ positions with an 
ultimate capacity of 1,000 
lines, while the one at Logan 
has four positions with an 
ultimate capacity of 800 
lines. The new board for 


new 














Dunlap is to have three posi- 
tions with an ultimate capac- 
ity for installing 600 lines. 

All of the Monarch boards furnished the Woodbine company 
have been equipped with the Monarch recall system, which en- 
ables an operator to immediately pick up a recall signal. The 
clearing-out drops used in this system are equipped with con- 
tacts wired in connection with recall lamps. When a subscriber 
rings off with a short turn of the generator crank, the lamp 


New 600-Line Board for Woodbine Telephone Co. at Dunlap, la. 


moval of its sales office from Bovill, Idaho, to the Columbus 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 

SMITH & HEMENWAy Co., 140 Chambers St., New York, has 
issued a new catalog containing descriptions of about 1,000 
Red Devil tools. The company will be pleased to send a copy 
of it to interested parties, upon request. 











